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MiIscELLANEOUS 


Editor’s Notice. 


Our object, so far as it can be secured consistently with justice and 
the good of society, is to do good to the criminal. 

Many sympathize with those who suffer from misfortune; while but 
few sympathize with those, who suffer from crime. While we con- 
demn his errors and sins, we pity the crimival, and desire on Gospel 
principles to reform and to save him. It is upon this field of benevo- 
lent labor, which is almost unoccupied, that we are endeavoring to en- 
ter. And we wish to say, particularly, that it isnot a field of labor, 
which is sectarian. Our cause is not the cause of a party, but the 
cause of man. And we invite to our aid all persons of all denomina- 

i tions, who have a heart to feel and to labor for their fallen brethren. 

‘ The Saviour came, not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 

And in accordance with these views, we desire to add, that we do not 
desire our Magazine to be the vehicle of harshly expressed assertions 
| § even if they are true, of unkind insinuations even against those who 

: differ from us in opinion, or of any portion of that spirit which claims 
i ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” On the contrary, we ear- 

nestly desire, that the Prisoners’ Friend may be characterized by the 

F spirit of the Saviour, who loved his enemtes, and who requires us to 

4 ‘**do good to them that hate us, and to pray for them that despitefully 

use us.” 

And we desire to say respectfully and affectionately to all our Corres- 
pondents, that they will please us much, and. as we think, will benefit 
the cause much, by a strict adherence to our views in these particulars. 
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GENSENIUS, 


Or the Adventures of a German Student, 
BY J. H. ROBINSON. 


( Continued from page 292.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue time of vacation had now arrived. I invited Regnor to spend 
the few weeks of relaxation that were allowed with me; accordingly we 
set out for Munich together. "Fhe Schnell wagen was afflicted with 
women as usual. I experienced all the petty annoyances I had felt on 
my journey to Gottingen. I got no sympathy from Regnor, however; 
on the contrary, he rallied me cruelly. 

At horne the time passed very pleasantly, though unfortunately a se- 
rious accident befell my friend; he very foolishly fell in love'with my 
sister, notwithstanding [ warned him faithfully of the deceitfulness of 
the sex. Ieven read him a large manuscript written by my old tutor, 
which set forth in glowing cblors the dangers of loving, and reported 
ten cases of the most severe description. ‘I’o my infinite surprise he on- 
ly !aughed heartily at what he termed my verdancy. 

[tis all in your early training,” he said. ‘* When you are older 
you will learn better,” 

«« Me learn better! I pity your weakness. You are near-sighted. 
You cannot profit by the experience of others.. Go and converse with 
Rosinus. He is wise in the world’s ways.” 

** Quite the reverse. He’sa foolish old dotard. Every word he ut 
ters betrays a deplorable ignorance of mankind. Was not his mother a~ 
woman??? 
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‘* Regnor, have a care what you say! An insult offered my tutor is 
an insult to me. All women are false.” 

‘You have now spoken the greatest falsehood you have ever utter- 
ed,” cried Regnor, greatly excited. 

**Regnor! Regnor! you willdrive me to extremities. Your language 
is highly offensive. You must retract it.” 

‘* By heaven! I will not; on the contrary you must qualify what you 
have asserted. You must make an exception.” 

‘¢ T will not modify what I have said one atom,” I replied angrily. 

‘* Allow that your sister is an exception, and I will forgive the insult 
you have offered the sex; otherwise | demand satisfaction.” 

**T will not except even her. She is also a woman. My principles 
are fixed. I know nochange. | reiterate what I have said.” 

‘‘' Then you wrong grossly your own blood, beside the fairest and bes: 
portion of the human family. ‘The friendship 1 bear you prompts me 
to make still another concession. Say that Edla Reinbeck—she who 
hovered about you like a kind angel when you were sick—is good and 
amiable, and by my soul, I will drop this quarrel.” 

I was obstinate; my blood was up. ‘ Edla answered ‘very well 
for a nurse,” I replied contemptuously, * but she differs not from her 
sex.” 

**Ingrate!” cried Regnor, ‘ where is your gratitude—where is your 
manliness? Will you brand her with falsehood, who hung over you 
like a gentle minister of mercy? I would punish such ingratitude, were 
you my own brother.” 

We were in the library. 

‘Come on, and punish me then!” I shouted. ‘‘ Here are swords. 
We can dispense with seconds.” 

We fought. In the heat of excitement Regnor was incautious, and 
without knowing what I did, | wounded him in the breast, and he sank 
down bleeding. My passion was gone. I felt only remorse, saw only 
my friend. At that moment my sister rushed into the room, attracted 
by the sound of conflict. The reeking sword was still in my hand. 
With a shriek of terror she flung herself upon the body of Regnor and 
fainted. I removed her gently, and with a heart full of penitence, turn- 
ed my attention to my friend. He was still ccnscious, though unable to 
articulate. , 

‘<1 have slain my friend, my brother!’ I groaned, as 1 strained him 
to my bosom. He smiled faintly and forgivingly. 1 recollected myself. 
What I was doing could be of no avail. I rang the bell violently. A 
servant appeared, whom | despatched for a surgeon in all haste, while 
! had Reguor removed, and awaited his arrival with the most intense 
suspense. By my orders, Gertrude was carried to her chamber and 
properly attended. - 

The wound was carefully examined and dressed; but the surgeon re- 
fused to give his opinion of its character. He wished to see him again 
before deciding upon its seriousness. ‘This 1 did not like. It showed 
that there was much danger to be apprehended. It was in fact a tacit 
admission that the wound might be fatal. 1 watched him through the 
following night—refused to leave him until he was pronounced out of 
danger. 

“What brought about this unlucky quarrel?” asked Gertrude, as 
we sat one day by Regnor. 

I repeated the conversation that led to the contest. 

** Brother, you are a perverse man. This wild doctrine which you 
have imbibed from the sickly brain of Rosinus, will prove your ruin. It 
leads you continually into trouble. You have capped the climax of 
your strange madness by wounding your friend and guest. Gensenius, 
you shame me.” 
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I averted my face and made no reply. I felt justly rebuked. Ger- 
trude turned to Regnor. 

* You are not blameless in this affair, although you erred upon the 
right side. You should give no heed to his ridiculous notious. Rosi- 
us has spoiled him.” 

**f was most in fault,” said Regnor, looking tenderly at Gertrude. ~ 
‘“‘ Your reproof is merited.” 

** Not so, Regnor. There is nothing censurable in your conduct in 
regard to this unhappy recontre Allow me to bear the odium of the 
whole. I deserve it.” 

‘*{ require a pledge of your sincerity,” said Gertrude. 

‘* Let us hear your wishes,” replied Regnor. 

** Take your friend’s hand,” continued Gertrude. Now swear to me 
that this wickedness shall never be repeated.” 

We did so. My sister smiled, and added—* It is well.” 

“ In all our future disagreements you shall be our umpire,” said Reg- 
nor, warmly. 

Gertrude answered this by a look which I could not well understand, 
as [ had never taken much pains to study the female countenance; it 
was not an angry glance, though, I should judge. 

It is true I thought of Edla occasionally as a very good sort of a girl, 
who had shown me some kindness, but never dreamed of loving her. | 
often detected myself thinking of her; but that was merely natural, and 
my duty. Thinking of her, and loving her, were in my estimation two 
things vastly different. 

As for Regnor and Gertrude, they got along well with their amour. 
Before the vacation had passed, they had talked love nonsense in abun- 
dance, exchanged rings, sworn “ eternal constancy,” and other things 
equally absurd. I struggled in vain to convince him that he was making 
a fool of himself, and preparing for himself a precious dish of repen- 
tance. It was talent and time lost—he was completely infatuated. It is 
true they appeared happy in each other’s society; but their foolish 
heads were filled with ridiculous and exaggerated notions about love and 
moonshine. ‘The strange hallucination under which they labored excit- 
ed my pity, and not unfrequently my mirth. 

The time came at length for returning to our studies. Gertrude wept 
at parting, and Regnor would have followed the example, had he not 
feared my satire. 

Soon after resuming our studies at Gottingen, the following incident 
occurred: 

Regnor went out for a walk, and wore my hat and cloak. In about 
two hours he returned, exhausted and bleeding. 

‘‘ What has happened?” I asked, as out of breath he threw himself 
into a chair. 

“ Restrain your curiosity a moment—let me recover myself.” 

He sat for « space in silence. 

‘* When I left here, I directed my way towards your favorite haunt 
—the hill-side that overlooks the town. I wrapped your cloak about 
me, (for the dews of evening had already began to gather upon the 
grass-spears,) and sauntered leisurely on, thinking of— 

*« Gertrude of course,” I said laughingly. 

‘* Well, thinking of Gertrude, if you must have it thus. I walked on, 
nnconscious of all around me. In fact I sank into one of those reveries 
called day-dreaming, to which I have been sulject since my visit to Mu- 
nich. Thus occupied, the time flew unheeded. I passed the summit 
of the hill, and pausing, leaned against the trunk of a spreading tree. 
My musings were not destined to be of much longer duration. 1 was 
aroused thoroughly by the report of a musket, and simultaneously a 
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ball struck the tree against which I stood, wounding my cheek slightly 
in its passage, ‘Your adventure in the same vicinity came quickly to 
my mind. [ knew that shot was no accident, and was aimed with foul 
intent. In this case I considered flight the best part of valor, and lett 
my position ina hurry. I could not contend with an unseen foe.” 

I heard this with astonishment. My cloak and hat had nearly cost 
him his life. I evidently had a mortal enemy, who in this mode most 
cowardly and unmanly, was seeking to destroy me. Could I doubt his 
name f 

I pointed to my cloak and hat,,saying—‘ You have been mistaken for 
me.” : 

‘** Unquestionably.” 

‘© What can I do?” 

‘¢ Hire a servant, and Jet him attend all your footsteps.” 

**T have but little for a servant to do.” 

** No matter—you are rich.” 

‘© He may prove false.” 

‘* Dismiss fim, and find a new one.”’ 

«© My second choice may prove no more fortunate. If the first was 
impudent, the next may cut my throat.” 

‘Then try athird. Yon will be sucessful anon.” 

‘1 don’t think it very pleasant fur one to have a servant continually 
at his heels, Regnor.”’ 

‘* {gs it worse than to have your footsteps dogged by a invisible assas- 
sin? Be not scrupulous.” 

I considered what my friend had suggested, and saw no reason why I 
should not follow his advice. But selecting a servant was no easy mat- 
ter. It required some tact and judgment. 

At length a bargain was concluded with a stout, broad-shouldered 
fellow, who recommended himself as the very best of his class. 

“| have my faults, sir,’ said he, smiling grimly. 

I noddea, and had no doubt of it. 

‘© And one very serious one, your lordship.” 

‘© If you have but one, | am content. What is it?” 

**1 am too susceptible, your lordship.” 

(He gave me a title whenever he could.) 

‘* Yes,” he continued with a sigh, “lam too susceptible—have too 
much sensibility. ”T'is my misfortune.” 

I telt a great inclination to laugh. 

‘© In what way does this remarkable peculiarity develope itself?” I 
asked. 

‘© Oh! sir, in a thousand ways, as you willlearn, My attachment to 
my master becomes extraordinary—takes possession of me quite. It’s 
my misfortune, as | was saying. I| have a too susceptible nature.” 

** Well, I shallsee. What is your name?” 

* Flickner, Frey Herr.” 

** A yery singular title, truly.” 

** Yes, your lordship; but my mother had a very large family. I was 
the youngest and most susceptible of seventeen children. \:.y honored 
mother was poor, your highness, but honest. She did not wish to take 
the title pages from other people’s children, and she made a name, sir; 
I then being too young to speak for myself—having reached only the 
tender age of three days—was obliged to submit, aud take any name | 
could get. * But what is ina name?’ (throwing himself into a theatri- 
cal attitude) says the immortal Shakspeare. ‘ A rose hy—’ ” 

«There, there! that will do, Flickner. You may put my rooms in 
order now.” 
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T did not much like the looks of the fellow. There was somethin 
sinister lurking in the corners of his eyes. The ‘ susceptibility” of 
which he had spoken so eloquently, | soon had a proof of, for the very 
next day I found him making love to a buxom wench, every way fitted 
to be his yoke fellow. I was angry, and threatened to dismiss him. 
But he began to talk of his unfortunate ‘ susceptibility,’ and looked 
so penitent, that I forgave him. 

The day following, he forgot to return some louis-d’ors, which were 
left after making purchases. i notified him of the delinquency, when 
he gravely assured me that his nature was so impressible that he found 
it quite impossible to part with any thing he loved. He said he was in 
fact an idiosyncrasy, and entitled to the sympathy of all the philan- 
thropic. ‘The same important fact was reiterated on another occasion, 
when I found him strutting in my best boots. They had made a deep 
impression upon his susceptible nature, and he had become strangely at- 
tached to them. I laughed internaliy at his absurdity, and ordered the 
attachment to be broken off immediately, as | wished to form a similar 
connection with them. 

As he appeared to be very good natured, I kept him, notwithstanding 
his susceptible organization. ‘Though sometimes very annoying, his 
eccentricities afforded often much amusement. 





CHARTER V. 


The Hartz mountains could be seen from the University. I had a 
strong desire to visit them and stand again where I had last seen 
my brother. Since his cisappearance so mysterious and unaccountable, 
I had regarded those mountain ranges with feelings of peculiar awe. | 
could never fully divest myself of that feeling. In my mind, associated 
with them were things inscrutable and fearful. I resolved to visit the 
Brocken once more, impelled by a mingled feeling of curiosity, and 
others not so easily explained. 1 took Flickner with me, and reached 
it on a morning similar to that on which I had trod the same ground 
with Hugo. 

Years had passed, and still the Brocken had not changed. It stood 
there in its gloomy grandeur and ri fog as it had in my boyhood. 
With an indescribable sensation of sadness, | ascended to the spot where 
I had slept. I knew the locality at once; | saw the very stone on which 
Hugo had sat, and the knoll on which I had rested my head. 

“We will pass the night here,” I said to Flickner. 

«Pass the night here, your highness? You must be insane.” 

‘© Why insane, Flickner?” 

«« Because no man in his senses would pass the night here.”’ 

“© And why not?” 


‘© There are demons and fairies in these mountains. Such a risk is 
as much as one’s life is worth.” 


“Those beings you speak of exist only in the imagination. Givé 
yourself no uneasiness.” 

«« Beware of what you do and say. You may have reason to repent 
your rashness. On this very spot strange things have happened. I had 
an adventure here a great many years ago, which I shall never forget. 
It made a great impression on my susceptible nature.” 

‘No doubt,” I replied. ‘* What was the affair?” 

** A long time ago,” said Flickner, ‘I came to guide some stranger, 
up this mountain. I used then to serve in this capacity often. I accon. 
panied them to the top, and they not wishing for my farther services, 
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left them. I had seldom or never travelled this place alone, and some- 
how I did not feel exactly right as I kept on. I thought of all the terri- 
ble tales I had heard of those dread beings who dwell here. Memory 
was but too faithful—too fruitful in legends and nursery impressions. 
it recalled all the horrors I had ever listened to; and still it was broad 
daylight. 

‘In the very vicinity where I was, the demons had held their revels. 
Here the dark night and the wild tempest had witnessed their orgies. 
Here blovd-freezing deeds had been enacted. Here a man had been 
carried off years ago, by a fierce wolf with a white skin and fiery ¢ye- 
balls. Here achild had been worried to Jeath by a wild boar with a 
head like a dragon, which had suddenly vanished as they pursued him. 
! recalled all these things, and terror wrung me as I glided on. How 
knew I that some dread form would uot rise up before me and freeze 
me to ice with fear, or tear me limb from limb? I breathed hard, cast 
furtive glances around, started at the sound of my own footsteps—the 
beatings of my own heart. An abrupt turn in the path brought me in 
sight of this spot, when—”’ 


‘“When what? Speak, man!’ I cried, interested and excited, I 
’ 
knew not why. 


4 When I saw two men, or creatures resembling men, rush forward, 
an = 

** What?” again I shouted eagerly. 

‘© And seize a child, which they bore away with the speed of blood- 
houn?s.” 

** A child, say you? How long ago was this?” 

** Let me see; five and three are eight, and—” 

**(30 on, man, go on!”? 

** Five and three are eight, and two are ten—”’ 

** "Ten years since then.’’ 

‘© And one is eleven,” continued Flickner, taking his own time for the 
operation. 

** Then it was eleven years ago?” 

“It was, Frey Herr, and I shall'never forget it. I caught a glimpse of 
the Jad’s face as the demons hurried him away, and it was the picture of 
terror—so much was it distorted, and so wild were the startling eye- 
balls.” 

** Which way went the ruffians, Flickner?” I asked, satisfied that I 
was learning something of the fate of Hugo. 

** Ruffians!”? repeated Flickner in an under tone. ‘* Those were no 
human ruffians, but those of whom it will not do to speak lightly, for 
fear they may hear. Do not speak evil of them, Frey Herr. ‘The 
ground we tread upon is theirs.” 


‘‘ Why did you not reveal this immediately, and while the search 
was being made?” 

**[ will tell you. Before I had reached home, a note was thrust into 
my hand by a man who passed me hurriedly.” 

‘¢ Well, what said the note?” 

‘1 will show you,’’ replied Flickner, pulling a rusty wallet from his 
pocket, which gave evidence of many years’ service. ‘ It was so long 
ago, and | have kept the secret so faithfully, that [ think there can be 
no danger in showing you the note.” 

Flickner after some time succeeded in finding a dirty scrap of paper, 
which he handed carefully to me. It was penned in a bold, legible 
hand. Without much difficulty I read as follows:— 

** Reveal what you have seen this day to any human being, and it 
shall cost you your life. ‘Think not this an idle threat. The writer has 
knowledge of all your movements, and can call into action a power 
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which you cannot resist. Years may pass, and still you must keep this 
secret, as you value your existence. jena bs the Brocken.” 

** What do you think of it??? asked Flickner in a suppressed voice. 

**{ think you are a coward. You should have revealed this before. 
A paltry threat from a person unknown should not heave sealed your 
lips upon a subject so important.” 

** But master, I am so susceptible of impressions.” 

** Away with your susceptibility, you poltroon; that child you saw 
carried away from this spot was my only brother. 

** What you knew of the matter then, might possibly have led to his 
rescue, Now it is too late; although it may be that he lives. But 
where lives he and how? What has been his fortune? Who have been 
his associates? Dwells he withrthe vile and profligate! Is he a de- 
praved wretch or is he a man? Alas! who may answer?” 


ri, Are you determined to pass the night here now, master?” said 
ickner. 


‘Tam, fellow.” 

*« Then with all deference to your worship, I shall leave you till to- 
morrow,”? 

‘* What do you fear, idiot?” 

** After what I have told you, why do you ask?” 

** Well, away with you. Come to me in the morning.” 

Flickner left ne muttering something about his eternal susceptibility. 

I was alone. L[reclined upon the mossy hillock where 1 had lain 
when Hugo was wrested away. What I had just learned affected me 
deeply. I hada strong conviction that he was still in existence; but 
how vague was the prospect of finding him, how distant the hope of 
seeing him! In what part of the world should I seek him? What had 
he heen, and what was he now? Perhaps he was slaving in the mines; 
perbepe he was the companion of outiaws and banditti. These ques- 
tions | asked myself a thousand times, and answered as oft. But the 
great queries in my mind were, **‘ Who took him away, and what was 
their object in so doing?” These however | could not so easily teply 
to. It might be from motives of revenge, and it might have nothing to 
do with it, After all my speculations upon the subject, it still remained 
a mystery inscrutable and profound. 

I sat musing until the night approached, and the sun was sinking be- 
hind the distant ranges. I looked up and was conscious that some one 
was near. It was the same figure I had seen once before, previous to a 
misfortune. The same feeling came upon me—the chill—the thrill of 
terror, the curdling at the heart—a sense of impending danger—a name- 
less dread. 

That sTRANGE FACE was unchanged—those unearthly eyes had lost 
nothing of their meaning—the lofty brow was still calm, unruffied, 
mysterious. He passed slowly. The eyes that froze my blood were 
withdrawn—the presence that brought fear was gone, I attempted to 
arouse myself—to shake off the living nightmare that bound me—to be 
aman. I arose—put my benumbed limbs in motion—walked briskly, 
tried to hum a tune ; but my voice was lost in my throat. ‘Thwarted 
in this I would have idemnified myself by whistling ; but my lips were 
dry. I felt angry with myself for my credulity and cowardice—found 
my voice, and thus apostrophised : 

‘¢ Gensenius, art thou a fool? Has thy senses gone a wool-gathering? 
Dost fear thy shadow? Is there aught strange in seeing a man walking 
the Brocken? Is there anything unheard of in seeing the same face 
twice? Has it not happened a thousand times before, and may it not 
again? Away with thy superstitious fears, Gensenius; throw off the 
fetters that enslave thee—make thee a child, and the plaything of every 
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wind that blows. Where is thy manhood? Hast thou a heart—dost 
thou tremble at the gleam of steel—the click of a pistol—or the person 
of an adversary? Whereis thy manhood? Where thy pride?” 

All this did not reassure me. bstill felt in danger and wished that 
Flickner had not gone. My resolution to pass the night there was shak- 


en, yet my pride rose up to remonstrate with me against abandoning my - 


intentions. ‘The feeling that had taken possession of me, was strong, 
but so was my pride. [ maintained my ground, determined not to be 
driven away by my indefinable sensations. 

Wrapping my cloak about me, to guard myself from the night dews, 
I lay down with a pistol in my hand. I found that sleep was something 
searcely to be thought of. My thoughts were iu such a whirl that it was 
impossible to compose myself to rest. If for a moment | drowsed, the 
STRANGE FACE came again and gazed at me, and thickened my blood 
like ice. j 

I saw Hugo borne away by ruffians—heard his shrieks for help, but 
could not give heed thereto. I saw hima robber, and I saw him dying 
in the mines. The vision did notcease. Hertzberg stood frowning be- 
fore me, and there was blood on his hand. I started to my feet, and 
felt a strong hand upon my shoulder. I struggled to free myself, but 

‘could not. ‘That grasp of iron-held me firm. ‘The efforts of an infant 
to free itself from its nurse’s arms were never more ineffectual than 
mine. Rendered furious by my want of success, I redoubled my exer- 
tions. They were still futile, and [ submitted to my fate, wonderin 
with what power | was dealing. I felt myself pushed onward, anc 
obeying the impulse which [ could not resist, went forward. ‘The dark 
night was around me, and a dark power (it seemed to me) was upon 
me. 

With a bosom agitated by resentment and amazement, I was urged 
on. I no longer struggled with the unseen hand. I no longer question- 
ed the expediency of implicit obedience, for I felt my incompetency. 
The moon was shut in by clouds—the way before me was uncertain—I 
knew not whither | went. Gradually my angry feelings gave place to 
others; my thoughts came fast and brought the terrors of a dread night- 
mare. I deemed myself the creature of circumstance. From my birth 
I had been a thing of destiny. A will unseen, irresistible, inscrutable, 
had shaped my course. Like that hand of iron that was now upon me, 
it had dragged ‘nike on. Atthat moment, perhaps that was good philos- 
ophy, as | have learned by experience that it is best to bear patiently 
what we cannot remedy. I spoke to my captor. 

‘© Who are you, and what do you want?” 

There was no answer. The hand tightened upon my shoulder. 

** Speak to me, whoever you are, and tell me whither I am going, and 
what is to be my destiny ?”’ 

The fingers of iron pressed still harder into the flesh. My arm quiv- 
ered with pain. 

‘* Are you man or devil?” 

I heard a hollow laugh. 

** Speak! in the fiend’s name.” 

The fingers seemed to settle through the intervening tissues, and fix 
themselves like hot irons upon the bone. 

*< In God’s name, avaunt !”? 

Another laugh, and another grip, and I thought it best to be silent. 

After what appeared to me a long walk, my captor halted in a small 
path, where two horses were tied to a tree. He pointed to one, and I 
mounted. He took the other. I now had an opportunity to scan him. 
He was of gigantic proportions. His great strength was no longer a 
mystery. He had the broadest chest I had ever seen. His limbs were 
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wonderfully muscular. The face above the great square shoulders, was 
partially concealed by hair. Who could he be? what was his object in 
dragging me away? where was he going? was he a paid ruffian? what 
was to be my fate?’* were questions that perplexed me. 

He took the bridle of the beast upon which | was mounted, and the 
next moment the iron hoofs fell heavily—the fire streamed from the 
flinty rocks—we were in rapid motion. Away, over bush and brake, 
over hill and dell, up mountains and down their steep sides. As rides 
the ** Wild Huntsman,” so rode we. Our horses seemed endowed with 
supernatural strength—they faltered not at the rugged ascent, they wea- 
ried not in plunging down the ravine—shrank not from chasm—trem- 
bled not at running stream. ' 

Before dawn we had traveled far. I was completely ignorant of what 
vicinity | was in, our windings about the mountains had been so intri- 
cate. It was near sunrise when my captor halted in a deep valley, stud- 
ded with trees. On every side towered the mountains. It wasa spot 
most secluded and wild. [ dismounted and gazed around me in a vain 
endeavor to learn where I was. I could recognize no object about me. 
I was evidently far fromm human habitation. Was I now to learn my 
fate, or was I to be kept longer in suspense? 

My captor signed for me to follow him, and we soon came in sight of 
a hut. He dealt some heavy blows upon the door. It was opened from 
within, by a man. 1 was pushed in. The interior of the hut preseni- 
ed a strange sight. Several wild looking beings were sitting or lying 
upon the floor. 

In one corner were various implements for digging. ‘The truth was 
apparent. These men were miners, and I was in the vicinity of the 
mines. I was tired, and gladly availed myself of the privilege of rest- 
ing myself upon the bare floor. 





CHAPTER VI. 


The excitement attendant upon the early part of the night, had in a 
measure subsided. I now, with a sort of recklessness, abandoned my- 
self to my fate. I determined to await calmly the result. So great was 
the exhaustion consequent upon rapid traveling and excitement, that I 
soon sank into a sound sleep scarcely interruptdd by the fevered work- 
ing of the mind. Somehow with the vagaries of that slumber was 
mingled a thought of Edla Reinbeck. How strange was this. Why 
should her idea come to me under such circumstances? Why should 
all her kindnesses he recalled, and dwelt upon? Why should the image 
of a fickle, weak woman, intrude itself in an hour of danger? What 
was Edla Reinbeck to me? What had she been—what would she be? 
Nothing. What cared I for any of her sex? Nothing. Why had I 
not thought of her in moments of ease and happiness? But this was 
one of the mysteries of my being. I could not account for it. ‘The op- 
erations of the mind are wild and ungovernable. Who may check its 
wanderings—who limit its range? 

[ awoke at length. It was noon. Those whom I had seen in the 
morning were gone. But one person remained who acted as a guard. 
He sat near the door, while upon a block near him lay a brace of horse 
pistols. He was smoking with much gusto. His personal appearance 
was Certainly against him. The looking glass could not tell him a very 
flattering tale. { watched him for a time, and formed some vague ideas 
of escape. If I could surprise the fellow, and take possession of his 
arms, | could easily manage the affair; but his eyes were upon me, aud 
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when he saw that I was awake, he drew his pistols nearer, to intimate, 
probably, that he was observing me, 1 resolved to question him. 

** What is the nour?” I asked. 

‘** About noon,” replied the fellow sulkily. 

** Where am I?” | continued, 

‘* You are here, I suppose,” was the not very friendly response. 

** Why ai I here?” 

** Because you were brought here.” 

‘* For what was I brought here?” 

** You were wanted.” 

‘** Wanted for what?”? 

‘*¢ That you shall know.” 

‘© When?” 

** Sooner than you wish to.” 

‘**[ do not fear to know the worst. Cowardice was never reckoned 
among my sins.” 

“Save all your courage, Frey Herr; you will need it. A heart of 
iron would not be any too strong.” 

‘*Ha! say you so, Go on, Iam prepared to hear. I have faced 
death in my time.” 

“‘[ dare say you have, and will again. You have had a pleasant 
sleep. I hope you may sleep as well to-morrow.”’ 

‘** A clear conscience is the best anodyne inthe world. He who has 
it needs no sleeping draught.” 

“1 never tried it, Frey Herr, but | dare say it is very good, It will 
be a comfort to you, no doubt. If it makes you rest to-morrow night it 
will be a great medicine. Are you hungry?” 

** IT think | could eat with a tolerable good relish,” | replied. 

*© Open that little cupboard there, and you will find something eateble. 
li:prove the time while your appetite is good.” 

I did as directed. Within were various articles of food; but there 
was something else there that I valued more. In one corner of the cup- 
board was a pair of duelling pistols. ‘They were there probably with- 
out the knowledge of my jailor. My back was towards the latter—l 
examined my prize. The pistols were charged with ball. My heart 
beat with hope—l conveyed them stealthily to my pocket, resolving to 
watch the auspicious moment and make my escape. 

At the very instant when I was preparing to rush upon the fellow, 
aud blow his brains out, the door opened and several of the wild beings 
whom I had seen in the morning, entered. One of them relieved my 
jailor, who immediately proceeded to bring forth the contents of the 
cupboard, and arrange it upon a rude side-board. With great anxiety I 
waited for them to terminate their meal. I feared they would never 
gorge themselves, but continue the operation all day. ‘They conversed 
but little, and spake in low voices. ‘Their talk related (as far as 1 was 
able to judge) mostly to the mines. 

At length the terrible ordeal of eating was got through with; but 
there was something more to come. Smoking was something not to be 
dispensed with. A German in any condition, however humble, cannot 
forego this luxury. The pipe is always at hand. Another half hour 
was spent inthis manner, which appeared to mean age. I heartily 
wished them strangled with the smoke they were exhaling. 

At this juncture my gigantic captor entered, and glancing fiercely 
around, in a voice of thunder bade them ‘‘ begone.” In a space of 
time incredibly short the hut was vacated by all but he and myseif. .He 
looked at me in a way which said ** You are here,” and took no further 
notice of me. 

** What isthe meaning of all this?” I asked, walking boldly up to 
him and looking steadily into his face. 
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** Wait!” was the laconic reply given in a deep bass voice. 

‘1 am tired of this mockery and child’s play,” I shouted. ‘* Speak, 
or by Heavens I will—” 

I was interrupted by the sudden opening of the door. A man entered 
and closed the door carefully after him. A mask concealed his face. 
Slowly he removed his clonk and mask. Heart of the Madonna! Hertz- 
berg stood before me. I will not affirm that for an instant my limbs 
were not palsied, and my blood chilled; but these sensations soon pass- 
ed. Tcannotsay that I was altogether taken by surprise, for I had sup- 
posed that he, very possibly, had had some agency in my capture. Now 
there was no longer doubt upon the subject. I knew the worst had be- 
fallen me. ‘The man to whom I had dealt a blow was before me, and I 
was in his power. What had Lto hope from him? 

I braced up my nerves to sustain with firmness what was to ensue. 
He looked at me with a leer of devilish triumph. 1 met his gaze un- 
moved, and standing proudly erect, iny spirit defied him. 

His brutal features relaxed into a laugh, but it was startling in its ma- 
lignity. 

‘‘ Now is my hour, Gensenius Reidstadt,” he said in a voice deep 
with passion, 

‘<1 know it, Hertzberg. Improve it, but know that I do not fear you. 
You cannot fling buck upon me the weight of scorn which I feel for 
you.”’ 

*‘Can I not though, thou serpent? We shall see. [ will work you 
such a punishment that you shall bless the hand that ends your exist- 
ence. ‘I'he blow you dealt me burns like a hot iron upon my face.” 

** And will forever,” I added. 

‘Tt will buro there till you are cold—cold as the mound beneath my 
feet. You have thwarted me many times, you have escaped my ven- 
geance always; but now that is past, the possibility of escape has fled. 
There is not the shadow of a remote hope to which you can cling— 
there is not a single bright spot between you and the grave.” 

‘“You speak falsely, Hertzberg. ‘here is that in my bosom shall 
shed a noonday light upon the last hours of life, and scatter the dark- 
ness of the grave. It is that which you have never known—may never 
know—a conscience unsullied by crime. Fora kingdom I would not 
witness a death-scene like that in reserve for you.” 

** Hush, liar! Why talk of dying? Ishall live many years. I will 
die calmly in bed, with a smile upon my lips. But you, you shall die 
like a felon. Gensenius Reidstadt Jet me read your doom.” 

** Read on, I will hear you.” 

** "To-morrow you go to the .Arsenical Mines !’? 

“© Whal?” J] shrieked. 

‘* Gensenius Reidstadt, look at me—hear me—mark me well—to-mor- 
row ere this hour, you shall languish in the Arsenical mines, or there is 
no Goi, or I am a liar.” 

[ was stunned. ‘* ‘Then you are a liar,” I cried, recovering myself. 
* For I swear to you I will never go there alive.” 

‘Ha! ha! your cheek pales at last. I thought it would. Do you 
know the horrors of a death by the fumes of Arsenic? know you how 
long the victim lingers upon the confines of the grave? know you the 
agonies of its lengthened pangs?” J 

‘** | know all, monster; but I tell you I will never go there. Do you 
hear me?” 

** And I tell you you shall—that there is no power divine or human, 
can wrest you from my grasp.” 

“* Beware Hertzberg! Yon blaspheme. God is not defied with im- 
punity.” 
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«What cares He for you or me? What matters it to Him whether a 
villian like you perishes in a mine of Arsenic or in a bed of eider 
down?” ‘ 

** Much, Hertzberg, Mucn. His hand resteth heavily upon those who 
defy Him. Again I say, Beware.” 

** Look you, Gensenius, I have not told you all, yet. You struck me 
upon the face; and before you go to the mines, I will beat you with my 
clenched hand until you are a mass of gore.” 

“« That you shall never do, as God sees us both.” 

** That | will do, as the bright sun is above us, and before the bright 
sun is ten minutes older.” . 

** Approach me on your peril. I will strike you down and trample 
upon you. I warn you again do not come nearer.’’ 

Hertzberg motioned to the giant, who sat upon the hearthstone. I un- 
derstood his meaning well. He was to hold me while his employer beat 
me with his fist. 

The overgrown ruffian advanced. 

** Your blood be upon your own head if you persist in this,” I cried 
once more, retreating to the extreme part of the apartment, and placing 
my back to the wall. 

The ruffian approached. When within two paces of mel drew a 
pistol from my pocket, and fired it at his face. e fell like a Colossus 
of lead to the floor, while the red blood welled from the face, begrim- 
med with powder and smoke. For a moment the gigantic limbs were 
convulsed and the blackened features distorted with agony. The ball 
had glanced upward into his brain—the wretch was dead. 

Hertzberg looked aghast. He saw his schemes crumbling to dust— 
his fabric of villainly falling and involving bim in its ruin. 

*« Now is my time,” I said, borrowing the words of Hertzberg, as I 
levelled the remaining pistol at his heart. ‘* Your final hour has come. 
Go to the presence of Him you have blasphemously defilad. May he 
have mercy upon your soul,” 

‘*In the short interval that followed I saw the hands of my persecutor 
raise themselves in supplication, and the cheeks that were flushed with 
triumph take on the pallor of the grave. I fired, and the man who hail 
so recently defied his Maker, lay powerless and bleeding upon the floor. 
The shot took effect in his chest. Without stopping to learn if it was 
mortal, | passed out into the open air, and as I went, I trod upon hia 
upturned face, and heard him knock his teeth in impotent rage. 

There was no time to lose. I was perhaps, still surrounded by the 
creatures of Hertzberg. I looked around for the horses upon which we 
had journeyed thither. Fortune favored me; one was fastened by the 
bridle but a few paces from the hut. It had been ridden thither probably 
by Hertzberg. Feil into the saddle—shook the reins, and galloped 
away. Iwas now clear of the valley. Here another difficulty preseut- 
ed itself; I knew not which way to go. I believed I could not be far 
from Hanover, but had no means of determing how near, or which way 
it lay. 

Taking the direction which I deemed most likely to favor my wishes, 
I went forward as fast as the roughness of the way would permit; but 
my progress was slow. The sun set, and night came down upon the 
mountains. I was completely bewildered. I seemed no nearer human 
habitations than two hours before. The+darkness fell heavily. The 
wind sighed mournfully through the dark vales and the lonely passes. 
It spoke in boding voice to my spirit. J felt like one cut off from all 
human sympathy. I was an isolated being—isolated in every sense of 
the word. My mind was like the wilderness I was journeying through 
—wild, cold, forbiding—a thing to be shunned. I| had never known 
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the sweets of friendship—the free interchange of sentiments and of 
thoughts. An interminable barrier had cut me off from the society of 
woman—a sea unvavigable had rolled between me and her love. I had 
heen too well tanght—learned too much of the world before entering 
upon it. But why should I regret this? had it not saved me much mis- 
ery? Itis true I might have fluttered for a moment about some beauti- 
ful syren, and deemed myself happy; but like the silly miller which 
seeks the cancle’s blaze, should soon have felt my folly, and suffered 
the penalty therefor. 

“ Oh, woman, woman!” Icried, why hadst thou not been what 
heaven designed thee? Why had not thy spirit like thy frame been 
finer strung than ours? Who or what has perverted thee, oh woman?” 

You may think that was a strange moment to reflect upon such a sub- 
ject; but all circumstances considered, it was not an unfitting one. As 
you perceive, I ended my reflections by wishing heartily that woman 
was just what she ought to be. 

Edla Reinbeck was not wholly forgotten at that hour; but her idea 
was blended with many of my thoughts. I felt more grateful for her 
kindness than ever before, and even went so far as to determine to call 
at some convenient time and express my thanks. Thus occupied in 
mind I plodded on. The way was becoming every minute more intri- 
cate and dangerous, on account of the deep darkness I strained my 
eyes in every direction in the hope of seeing the friendly gleam of a 
light streaming from a habitation. 

The effort was fruitless. I could discern nothing to eheer me on, 
Giving the horse the reins, I suffered him to take his own way. 

With his head near the ground, he went slowly forward. All at once 
he made an abrupt turn, and I was fearful that I was being carried back 
to the cabin of the mines. 

The idea made me shudder, and I struggled to dismiss it. I felt quite 
certain that the instinct of the beast would ultimately guide him to the 
vicinity of human dwellings. A horse has great knowledge of locali- 
ties, and is seldom bewildered. He understands the wishes of his mas- 
ter by intuition. In the course of an hour, to my great joy, I saw in the 
distance the glimmerings of a-light. As I advanced, I fonnd it proceed- 
ed from a cottage. 


(To be continued.) 





Get up Early. 


BY NED BUNTLINE. 


Get upearly! Time is preciona, 
Waste it not in bed ; 

Get up early ! while the dew-drops 
O’er the fields are spread ; 

Get up early ! when the red sun 
First begins to rise ; 

Get up early! when the darkness, 
Fades from earth and skies. 


Get up early! It is sinful 
To be wasting time ; 

Get up early ! while the dear birds 
Sing their morning chime, 

Get up early ! while the fiowers 
Blush upon the sod ; 

Get up early ! while all Nature 
Blesses Nature’s God. 
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Get up early! And prepare ye: 
For the long day’s toil; 
Get up early ! if ve Jabor 
To improve your soil ; 
Get up early ! if a rhymelet 
Be your task to write ; 
Get up early ! oh! ye lazy, 
And feel as 1 do, RiGHT * 














Letter from Alexander Datee. 


Tue following letter was written in Boston jail while Dutee was un- 
der sentence of Death. He being unable to write, a fellow prisoner 
whose name we suppress, acted as his amanuensis, We have given 
the letter just as it came to our hand; verbalim et literatim. Ep. 


Boston Leverett St Jail, 


Dear Children & Friends 


i will write you a few 
Farwall lines to let you know how I have 
Enjoyed my Self in this place since my Confinement 
Hear the first 5 or 4 weeks my health was very 
Poor. since then my health has been 
Good my mind since my trial has been 
Prepared for the worst I have been prepared 
To meat Death for a long time my mind has 
Been steady & firm unto the last Pam expecting 
Every Day will be my last Dear Children 
And friends Mourne not for me One that Is 
Going from an unjust and a sinfull to a just 
And rightous Wourld whar | hope to rest 
In peace and happerness and whar I hope to meet 
All of my Chreldren at last I have no ill 
Will or feelings touard no man No not even 
My persicoters nor them that bare Me falss 
Witsness I forgive them all as I hope to be 
Forgivon And leave Him that knous my heart 
‘To judge and punish them acorden to they 
Deads 
I will give you a minut detal of my Cell 
Which is No 9 it is 16 — by 11 — feet 8 feet hight 
Entiley of stone the funerture consist of 2 ion 
Turn up bedstead 2 straw bed 4 blanckets 2 small 
Benches 1 small Table Wash bucket &c &c 
I been treated with the utmost kindness by 
Mess Andrews & Whitcomb tograther whuitb thes 
Rest of the offercers 
‘To my feinds that have been Visets me in 
In Prison Whar Mr Bates & Sone Mr. Kellsey 
Who all suplyed me with money and other 
Nessaryes so that I wanted for nothing while hear 
I was not allowed eny others to call except 
My Family [ must return thanks to mr 
Spear for suplying me with papers. 
Now Dear Friends [ return you one and all 
My hearty thanks fur the many acts of kindness 
That you have done me and may your reward 
Be in Heaven for you kindness to the poor 
Prisoner in his lonley Cell which hass been 
By your many kind acts made Comfortable 


Dear Chrildren & friends C A Douree 
Farwell for Ever in this 

World I hope to meet you By 

all in Heven W hare We 

shall meet to part no more J. H. H—— 


My Love To All 
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ARTICLE CX. 


The Grim Tyrant; the Peaceful Messenger. 


BY AMICA, 


In that silent room whose atmosphere anticipated the damp, cold 
moisture of the tomb, lay a man pinioned by disease and clasped in the 
embrace of a power which was soon to stiffen his emaciated limbs and 
blanch his pallid face. As I approached the couch, he extended his 
hand and with a nervous grasp and flashing eye, begged me to tell him 
if he must die. ‘ Oh! can it be,” said he, “that I must be straighten- 
ed and laid by as senseless clay! Must I close my eyes forever to this 
golden sun, whose rays are broad-cast in such rich profusion? Must I 
leave my family, my home, my country? Shall! I see this green earth 
no more, neither these mounts nor the plumed songsters of the grove? 
Oh! it must not, cannot be. Let me live, if it be only to breathe this 
air. I would not enter the dread, uncertain future. Stay, oh, stay the 
conqueror in his inarch and ward off the blow; I see his tempered steel; 
‘tis ready to smite me down. Dread monarch, away; by all that is mer- 
ciful leave me a little longer; another season I may be ready; but now 
1 tremble with affright; the mandate must be revoked. God of heaven, 
hear me; save me from this hour.” 

He wrung his hands in despair, and with the maniac’s strength sat up 
in bed. 

*« There, I am better now; you see I can sustain myself; I shall live.” 

He wiped the dropping perspiration from his brow, and strove to en- 
joy his fancied security. Another spasm renewed his fears, and he ex- 
claimed ** the enemy is upon me; hand me my spear that I may pierce 
him e’er he overthrow me. Back to thy tent mighty captain, or by thy 
destruction [ll shew thee the force of these mortal muscles.” 

1 took his hand and strove to soothe his agonized spirit; but the phan- 
toms of his imagination out-weighed my words. ‘ ‘There he is,” said 
he, ‘* the tyrant is upon me; 1 must go; farewell all that is beautiful 
and good. I go, whither I know not; [ sink into forgetfulness, into 
nothingness; I can resist no longer; I must — die. 

The arm fell; the head sank back; Death conquered. 

2 c a * * = * a 

A hallowed calm had stolen upon those gathered friends. A gentle 
breeze fresh from nature’s fields fanned the dying spark which glimmer- 
ed in the wasted frame of the sick mother. Nota sob was heard; for 
all were nerved by the holy trust of the believer. Beautiful was death 
to her who patiently waited its triumph. 

‘* Bring my babes,” said she, ‘that I may once more behold their in- 
fant faces.” 

** Blessed children, the fond being who has cradled you, is called upon 
tu give up her treasures and commit them to other hands. The first 
struggle was hard, but that is o’er; I now joyfully obey my Father’s 
voice. He hath bid me meet him in his own wise appointment. I re- 
sign you to those, whom I know will watch over and bless you. And 
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you my friends who have been my joy on earth, I bid you all adieu. 
‘The vistas of heaven are opening; | feel already the life and joy of the 
spiritual world. I meet the power which severs me from you all, as | 
would a dear friend; as | would welcome one who bears me glad tidings. 
I leave earth and its temptations, but | feel no stranger to the new home 
which awaits me. ‘The Heavenly One is there. He wiil receive His 
erring, but penitent child; He will point the way to greater heights, and 
nobler euds than earth affords; He will make me an instrument of good. 
I may be permitted to watch over you and commune with you. All 
good spirits will aid you. Mourn not for me, because early beckoned 
back to the celestial kingdom. God’s time is ever the best; I feel it, 
and seem rocked in the arms of Divinity; kind friends the light is wan- 
ing; lay me down; | am fast spending, but, oh! the peace I enjoy; death 
is no dread to one, who has often meditated thereon; how gently it ap- 
proaches; [can say no more. Farewell, farewell.” 

Her words fluated in the air; respiration became shorter, and the 
spirit winged its flight without a struggle or a groan; softly as the lute’s 
faintest vibration—she was dead. 

Let that death-hed abide in our memories and inspire us so to live that 
such an end may be ours; so that having entered here upon holy de- 
lights, we may be prepared for the rest of heaven. 





Miscellaneous Sentiments, 


As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage about the oak, 
and been lifted by it Into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is rifted 
by the thunderbolt, cling round it with its tindrils, and bind up its shat- 
tered poughs, so is it beautifully ordained by Providence that woman, 
who isthe mere dependent and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his solaee wheu smitten with sudden calamity, winding her- 
self into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the 
drooping head, and binding up the broken heart.— Washington Irving. 


Make a point ever so clear, it is great odds that a man whose habits 
and the bent of whose mind lie in a contrary way, shall be able to com- 
prehead it. So weak a thing is reason in competition with inclination, 


How sweet a thing is love of home! It is not acquiréd—it is a feel- 
ing that has its origin elsewhere. [tis born with us, brought from an- 


other world to carry us on with joy in this. It attaches to the humblest 
heart that ever throbbed. 


A well known political economist says—‘ we pay best, first, those 
who destroy us—generals; second, those who cheat us—politicians and 
quacks; third, those who amuse us—singers, musicians and actors, and 
least of all, those who instruct us—authors and schoolmasters.” 


There is a beautiful moral to the following paragraph which suggests 
itself to every one who reads it:— 

The process of hangirig a cable across the gorge where the “ Interna- 
tional Bridge” is to be suspended, was, as we learn from the Lockport 
Courier, accomplished in. the follewing manner: A twine was first sent 
across the chasm attached to a kite. This done, the process of drawing 
over cords of increased strength and size was an easy task. 
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ARTICLE CXI. 


Col. Isaac Hayne. 


Arter the city of Charleston had fallen into the hands of Lord 
Cornwallis, bis lordship issued a proclamation, requiring of the inhabi- 
tants of the colony, that they should no longer take part in the contest, 
but continue peaceably at their homes, and they should be most sacred- 
ly protected in property and person. This was accompanied with an 
instrument of neutrality, which soon obtained the signatures of many 
thousands of the citizens of South Carolina, among whom was Colooel 
Hayne, who now conceived tkat he was entitled to peace and security 
for his family and fortune, But it was not long before Cornwallis put a 
new construction on the instrument of neutrality denominating it a bend 
of allegiance to the King, and called upon all who signed it to take up 
arms against the Rebels!! threatening to treat as deserters those who 
refused! ‘This fraudulent proceeding in Lord Cornwallis roused the in- 
dignation of every honorable and honest man. Col. Hayne now com- 
pelled in violation of the most solemn compact, to take up arms, resolv- 
ed that the invaders of his native country should be the objects of his 
vengeance. He withdrew from the British, and was invested with a 
command in the continental service; but it was soon his hard fortune to 
be captured by the enemy and eacried to Charleston. Lord Rawdon, 
the commandant, immediately ordered him to be loaded with irons, and 
after a sort of mock trial, he was seutenced to be hung! ‘This sentence 
seized all classes of people with horror and dismay. A petition headed 
by the British Gove rnor Bull, and signed by a number of Royalists, was 
presented in his behalf, but was totally disregarded. The ladies of 
Charleston, both whigs and tories, now united in a petition to Lord 
Rawdon, couched in the most eloquent and moving language, praying 
that the valuable life of Col. Hayne, mignt be spared; but this was al- 
so treated with neglect. 1t was next proposed that Col. Hayne’s chil- 
dren (the mother had recently expired with the small pox,) should in 
their mourning habiliments, be presented to plead for the life of their 
only surviving parent. Being introduced into his presence, they fell on 
their kness, with clapsed hands and weeping eyes, they lisped their 
father’s name and plead most earnestly for his life. [Reader! what is 
your anticipation—do you imagine that Lord Rawdon, pitying their 
motherless condition tenderly embraced the efflicted children and re- 
stored them te the fond embrace of their father?. No! the unfeeling man 
was still inexorable—he suffered even those little ones to"plead in vain!] 
His gon, a youth of thirteen, was permitted to stay with his father in 
prison, who beholding his own parent loaded with irons and condemned 
to die, was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow. 

* Why,” said he, “my son, will you thus break your father’s heart 
with unavailing sorrow? Have I not often told you that we came into 
this world but to prepare for a better? For that better life, my dear 
boy, your father is prepared. Instead then of weeping, rejoice with 
me, my son, that my troubles are so near an end. ‘To-morrow | set out 
for immortality. You will accompany me to the place of execution, 
and when { am dead, take, and bury me by the side of your mother.” 

The youth here fell on his father’s neck, and exclaimed, 

‘* Oh, ny father, | will die with you!” 
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Col. Hayne would have returned the strong embraces of his son; but 
alas! his hands were confined with irons, 

** Live,” said he, “my son, live to honor God by a good life, live to 
serve your country; and live to take care of your little brother and sis- 
ters!” ‘The next morning, Col. Hayne was conducted to the place of 
execution. His son accompanied him. Soon as they came in sight of 
the gallows, the father strengthened himself, and said— 

‘“Now, my son, show yourself a man. ‘That tree is the boundary of 
my life, and all my life’s sorrows. Beyond that the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. Don’t lay too much to heart our sep- 
aration from you; it will be but short. It was but lately your mother 
died, ‘To-day I die, and you, my son, though but young, must shortly 
follow us.” ' 

‘Yes, my father,” replied the broken-hearted youth, “I shall shortly 
follow you; for indeed I feel that I cannot live long.” 

On seeing, therefore, his father in the hands of the executioner, and 
then struggling in the halter, he stood like one transfixed and motionless 
with horror. ‘Till then he had wept incessantly, but as soon as he saw 
that sight, the fountain of his tears was staunched, and he never wept 
more. He died insane, and in his last moments often called on the 
name of his father in terms that brought tears from the hardest heart. 





(ORIGINAL) 


Christian Benevolence. 


Who is my brother? Tis not merely he, 

Who hung upon the same loved mother’s breast, 
But every one, whoever he may be, 

On whom the image of a man’s imprest. 
True Christian sympathy was ne’er designed 

To be shut up within a narrow bound, 
But sweeps'abroad, and in its search to find 

Objects of mercy, goes the whole world round. 
*Tis like the sun, rejoicing east and west, 

Or beautiful rainbow, bright from south to north: 
It has an angel’s pinion, mounting forth 

O’er rocks and hills, and seas, to make men blest; 
No matter what their color, name, or place, 

It blesses 4li alike, the universal race. 


(ORIGINAL.) 
He Loveth whom He Chasteneth. 


Tuts is a cup of sorrow. Like the deer 

Struck by the archers on the mountain’s side, 
And followed far by hunting honnd and spear, 

Thus am I close pursued. Both deep and wide 
The waters of affliction o’er me sweep. 

But there’s a meaning In it. God doth know, 
If we would smile, that we must also weep, 

And joys at Inst froin stricken bosoms flow. 
He would not have me linked unto the world; 

He’s jealous, when he sees me go astray; 
For this the arrow from his arm is hurled; 

Yes, grief shall teach me, there’s a better way. 
Oh, let me not repine, bnt kiss the rod, 

Which smites my faults and calls me back to God A.B 
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ARTICLE CXII. 
Criminal Punishment. 


RFMARKES OF MR. FINE, OF 8T. LAWRENCE, 


On the 6th of February, 1849, in the Senate of New York, on the bill 
introduced by him, to lessen the severity of Uriminal Punishment. 


Tue first section, substitutes imprisonment for life, instead of death, 
in all cases but premeditated murder and arson of the first degree, 
where death ensues. 

The second section, allows the Courts to send criminals to the State 
Prisons, for one year. 

The third section, enlarges the discretion of the Court, to enable it to 
adapt the punishment to the age and comparative guilt of the offender. 

The fourth, changes the highest punishment of burglary and forgery 
in yo first degree, and arson in the second degree, from imprisonment 
for life, to imprisonment for ten years. ‘The greater part of those who 
are sentenced for life, are pardoned before the end of ten years. 

The fifth seetion, raises the standard of Petit Larceny from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars. oe 

This was recommended several years ago, by De Witt Clinton, when 
Governor; but in this, as in many other things, he was before the age in 
which he lived. 

It is again recommended by our present humane Governor. 

‘The exchangeable value of money has much lessened, since twenty- 
five dollars was made the division line between grand and petit larceny. 

It is certain that fifty dollars will not command more food or labor, 
than twenty-five dollars, a half century ago. 

The sixth section, gives discretion to the Court to punish the second 
offence of petit larceny, by fice and imprisonment in the County jail. 
or by imprisonment in the State Prison for not more than two years. 

As the law is now, the Court is obliged to imprison in the State prison 
for not less than two years, although the property stolen at each time, 
may not be worth fifty cents. 

The following crimes are punishable with death :— 

1. Levying war against the State and in the State. 

2. 4 combination of two or more to usurp by force, the government 
of the State, and evinced by a forcible attempi. 

$8. Adhering to the enemies of the State in time of war, and giving 
them aid and comfort. 

4. The killing of a person, from a premeditated design to effect his 
death, or that of another person. 

5. The killing of a person by an act dangerous in itself and evincing 
a depraved mind, although without any premeditation to kill. 

6. The killing of a person by another, while in the commission of a 
felony, without design to kill. 

7. ‘The fighting of a duel in another State, and wounding a person, 
of which wound he dies in this State. 

8. The setting fire to, or burning a house in the night time, in which 
there was at the time a human being. 

N. S. VOL. I, NO. VIII. — 0. 8S. VOL. Til, NO, XLITI. $0 
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The three first cases ave political offences. I doubt the propriety of 
punishing, with death, any political offence. France, among her first 
acts, after the revolution of 48, proclaimed that no political offence 
should be punished with death. If treason, or any other offence, is not 
attended with the killing of a person, where is there a warrant, in the 
Divine Law, to punish it with death. Again, there cannot be treason 
in time of war, against this State, without its being treason against the 
United States. ‘The latter offence is sufficiently punished by the laws 
of Congress; and our State Courts have decided that where an act is 
treason against the United States, it cannot be punished as a State crime. 
Besides the crime of treason has never been committed, and is not likely 
to be committed in this country. Who but a political madman desires 
to overturn the best government on earth, where every citizen is a Sov- 
ereign. One British King expressed the wish, as the highest object of 
his ambition, that the poorest peasant in his kingdom might have a fowl 
for his Sunday dinner—and another King, that all his subjects might be 
able to read the Bible. In this country, itis our glory that the poorest 
man may not only be well educated and accumulate wealth, but may as- 
pire to and receive the highest political honors. ‘The crime of treason 
in this State is so unnatural and so improbable, that there would be little 
danger in treating it as the Romans did the crime of parricide—by strik- 
ing all mention of it from the Statute book, recording it as a crime im- 
possible to be committed, 

Ihe fifth class of crimes, punishable by death, is the killing of a per- 
son without intention by an act evineing a depraved mind, ‘This section 
is too indefinite to remain on the statute book. 

The sixth class is, where a person is killed by another, while in com- 
mission of a felony, though without an intention of killing. 

Under this section, severa, persons were lately convicted of the mur- 
der of Steele, the Deputy Sheriff of Delaware county. They did not 
kill Steele, nor was it proved they fired at him, but by a late statute, 
persons appearing in Indian dress, and resisting civil process, were 
deemed guilty of felony, and the death of Steele occuring under these 
ircumstances, these men were found guilty of murder. ‘The Supervi- 
sors of St. Lawrence county unanimously petitioned in their favor, and 
auch was the voice of the people of the State against this severe and 
unjust though lawful sentence, it was commuted. 

The next crime punishable with death, is, where a duel has been 
fought without the jurisdiction of this State, and the wounded man 
comes into this State and dies. This is confounding all distinction of 
locality in crimes. Another State is as much an independent sovereign- 
ty in the punishment of crimes as a foreign kingdom. Our Legislature 
may as well punish the duelist of England and of France as when the 
duel has been fought in New Jersey 

Lam willing the crime of premeditated murder, shall remain*subject 
to the death penalty. I believe the divine law sanctions, if it does not 
require it. Blackstone remarks: ** In France, the punishment of rob- 
beries either with or without murder is the same.”’ ence it ix, though 
they are subject to fewer robberies, yet they never rob but also murder. 

lu Pennsylvan‘a, the substitution of imprisonment, instead of death, 
for highway robbery, was followed by a diminution of murders. I very 
much fear if murder should not be punished more severely than rob- 
bery, the robber would be tempted to murder with the hope of remov- 
ing the evidence of his crime. I am not satisfied the public mind is fa- 
vorable to the abolition of the penalty of death in the case of premedi- 
tated murder, 

Our Criminal Code is very severe—too severe to be executed accord- 
ing to its letter. The remarks of Blackstone upon the Criminal Law 
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of England, in his day, may be repeated by us. Our Criminal Code is 
so severe, the injured, turough compassion, often forbear to prosecute; 
the jurors, through compassion, often forget their oaths, and acquit the 
guilty; and the judges, through compassion, respite one-half of the 
convicts and recommend them to mercy. 

Thomas Fowell Buxton siated in his speech, in the British House of 
Conimons, in 1819, on the bill to amend the Criminal Code, that 6000 
persons in England were condemned in one year to death, under the 
statutes passed within the last century. From 1750, the time which 
Blackstone wrote, to 1819, the number of offences punishable with 
death, had inereased by British Legislation, from 160 to 230. From 
1819 to 1848, the number has decreased from 230 to 16. This change is 
in a great measure the result of the benevolent and untiring labors of 
the Society of Friends. George Fox was the first who raised his chris- 
tian and courageous voice against the sanguinary Code. His followers 
at the present day in England, aad in this country, are the friends oy 
the prisoner and the criminal. Mach of what has been done, and is still 
doing, for the reforms of jails and prisons is to be credited to them. 
The most hopeless of all cases of sinuing mortals, the abandoned pros- 
titute, in her hour of repentance, knocks with confidence at the door of 
the Female Friend, 

There are several benefits sought to be effected by criminal punish- 
ments. 

First. The reform of the offender. A long term of imprisonment 
must defeat the object. ‘Twenty, or even ten years of confinement 
within a prison, on whose walls are written dishonor, tend to erase from 
the heart of the prisoner, thag pride of character and desire for the good 
opinion of others, which belong to the moral instincts of our nature. 
Besides, an exclusion from the world, for many years, renders a man a 
stranger among his own kindred. Again, the babit of being provided 
for, directed and controlled for a long term of time, unfits for the pur- 
suits of civil life. One year’s imprisonment of young persons from 15 
to 25 years of age, is more salutary than a longer term. 

Second, ‘lo prevent the commis-ion of a like crime by others, and 
also the repitition of it by the same offender. ‘To effect this object, the 
certainty of punishment is of More value than its severity, and the 
only way of relieving the executive from the necessity of granting so 
many pardons, is to shorten the term of imprisonment. So general is 
the impression of the undue severity of our criminal code, that, in a ma- 
jority of cases, the friends of the convict apply for a pardon, with the 
hope of success. Besides our prisons are nearly full, and unless the 
Governor shall continue to pardon about one hundred a year, we sliall 
require a new prison in every te: years, 

Another object of imprisonment is, to protect society from injury, 
when the criminal habits of the offender are confirmed. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a small class of persons who commit crimes, as perjury and 
theft, without motive, and almost solely for the gratification of a fiendish 
spirit. ‘Their number is not large, and | have often thought they would 
be better provided for in a lunatic asylum, than a state prison, 

Another design of punishment is, in the opinion of scholars, and ab- 
stract theologians, to avenge the majesty of the law. Practical legisla- 
tors and benevolent christians, concern themselves with objects more hu- 
manizing than vengeance. 

Criminal Jurisprudence is in its infancy. Allow me to present sever- 
al truths which the observation of many around me will confirm. It is 
useless to expect the world in its present state will be ever free from 
crime. We may continue to ameliorate the condition of society, but 
shall never be able to render it perfect. Philanthropists and Legisla- 
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tors must not grow weary in well doing because their schemes of re- 
form do not succeed to the extent of their wishes. 

Again, the difference between virtuous and wicked men, is not so 
great as is often sudposed. Most of the criminals are rendered such by 
orphanage, or destitution in early life, by the want of education and 
from the influences of wicked associates. 

Again, very few men are so ‘abandoned as not to sympathize with 
the law of kinduess. The voices of Howard and of Fry were listened to 
with gratitude in the lonesome prison cell, and a chord in the criminal’s 
bosom vibrated with joy. 

Again, our Jails and State Prisons cannot be depended on to reform 
the morals of the people. ‘They are, at best, only an alleviation of the 
evils, which, by an immutable Jaw of nature and of morals, necessarily 
result from vice and crime. ‘The wiser and more successful mode of 
lessening crime is by means of education. The best part of our moral 
education is in the tamily circle, under the teachings of a mother. The 
State can do much through her schools and acadamies and colleges; 
and when the time shall arrive that every child among us is taught to 
read and write, arid is instructed in the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, we may hope tosee crime as rare as itis now common. A know- 
ledge of the wishes of my constituents has induced me to attempt an 
amelioration of our Criminal Code, and if the feelings of humanity 
which pervade the bosoms of the citizens of the northern counties, which 
have been produced by the general spread of education and religion, are 
characteristic of the State, (and I cannot doubt the same.moral causes 
have produced like results,) the Senate will respond to public opinion 
by passing this, or a similar bill. ° 





(ORIGINAL.) 
The Prisoner. 


BY ANNA. 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done i? 
unto me.~—Matthew xxv. 40. 


A WANDERER, old and gray, 

And bowed with care and wo, 
Pursues his lonely way 

With weary steps and slow. 
Oh, thou, who bear’st a brother’s part, 
Give comfort to the stranger’s heart. 


Lone, homeless, ’mid the storm, 
That wildly beats around, 
Behold his suffering form, 
Its only couch, the ground. 
Thine is a soft and downy bed, 
Give shelter to the wanderer’s head. 


Hungry and faint he stands, 


Within the prison walls 
In agony and dread, 


The wretched stranger see, 
He lifts his feeble hands, Hear, hear his piteous calls, 
He vainly asks for bread. Again he speaks to thee. 
Oh, give him of thy bounty free, } Outcast, forsaken and alone, 
Give as thy God hath given thee. * ‘ Be with him; al} beside are gone 
e 


PP ee 


Oh, in those tones so weak 
Thy Saviour’s voice I hear, 
In accents soft and meek 
He bids thee not to fear. 
For all these deeds he blesseth thee 
And saith “tho@®didst them unto me.” 
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ARTICLE CXIII. 


Debate on Capital Punishment, 
HELD AT THE LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MARCH 38, [849. 


ROBERT 8. RANTOUL. Mr. Chairman: I rise to submit to the considera 
tion of this meeting a vitally important question:— 


Is Capital Punishment justifiable? 


Conceding that in a ruder condition of our race, this punishment was ordained 
by the Almighty, I entertain a deep conviction, that in the present state of refine- 
ment, every infliction of the Death Penalty is a foul and frightful crime—not now 
to be justified, as I shall attempt to prove, in any supposable case! As mankind 
advances towards a loftier standard of morality, Mercy tempers Justice more and 
more throughout their penal legislation, and our own Country has now reached 
that proud pre-eminence, in which we may well realise the prophecy uttered by 
Beccaria a century since, that the Punishment of Death must disappear from the 
world when knowledge and not ignorance should be the portion of the greater 
number. ‘To this result the noblest sentiments of the heart concur with the high- 
est teachings of wisdom. 

Equality—Fraternity is the fandamental principle, the pervading spirit of the age 
in which we live, and this principle holds the life of the weakest brother sacred in 
he estimation of his brethren. Death was a fit penalty when the whole race were 
but Barbarians; when human sacrifices smoked on the altars of unpropitious 
deities; when physical strength wielded the sceptre; when Feudal L6rds lavished 
the lives of wretched serfs by thousands for their own pleasure and glory, regard- 
less of the welfare of their people; it was a fit penaltv, I say, in ages when the 
sanctity of human life was thus shamefully disregarded; but that it was not a fit 
penalty for the h‘gher refinement of the Roman Republic, hear the testimony of 
the immortal Cicero, who, when haughty Rome, swaying over the whole known 
world the iron sceptre of Mars, had laid aside for near three centuries her cruel axe, 
exclaimed :— ° 

**Carnifex vero, et nomen ipsum crucis, absit, non modo a corpore civium 
Romanorum, sed etiam a cogitatione, oculis, auribus!’’ 

How much less then shall we, in the nineteenth century of him who came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them; possessing in the history of other nations an 
amount of experience before which the learning of a Cicero would have knelt in 
reverence; professing a religion which gathers the conquering Roman and the sub- 
ject millions into one great Family—the children of a common Father, tolerate a 
relic of Feudal Barbarity, bequeathed to us from that state of society which pro- 
duced the rack, the wheel and the quartering knife, and which should have been 
consigned long since with those kindred engines of torture to merited oblivion. 

The right to inflict Death Penalties may be derived from one of three sources, 
and from no other. Either it may be a Divine right conferred on Government, or 
one created by the social compact or one resulting from the right of self defence. 

Government has no Divine rights! Shall 1 need demonstrate this axiom of our 
system, standing on this floor, and breathiny the fresh air of this birth-place of 
American liberty? 1t was from this detested dogma of Divine Right, that our Pil- 
grim fathers, severing the sweet ties of home and kindred, dared all the terrors of 
a wintry ocean, and sought among cruel savages, in a howling wilderness, the re- 
fuge of this inhospitable shore. It was for this that the Second James was driven 
from the throne of his inheritance—the palaces of his ancestry, to finish the rem- 
nant of his days a wandering outcast and die an exile. It was for this that the 
Royal Martyr Louis bowed his annointed head beneath the axe, and France pro- 
claimed through the thirty million voices of her revolution the sovereignty of the 
people. Finally it was against this very heresy, that here the Spirit of *76 awoke 
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and the cannon of America thundered through their brazen throats, a protest sealed 
with the blood of slaughtered freeinen—ALL POWER 18 IN THE PEOPLE, AND 
GOVERNMENT DERIVES ITS STRENGTH FROM THEM ALONE. So Samuel 
Adams wrote it down in the constitution of your State. 

Can the Social Compact give a right to kill? Is suicide a Christian virtue? If it 
be not how can any man give to another that power of his own life which he hath 
notto bestow? He who gave life can alone rightfully take it away. 

Does the Right of Self Defence give to society this right to kill? No! For soci- 
ety can hold and guard convicted criminals and has no cause to fear them. While 
all experience has shown that frequent executions multiply crimes and milder pun- 
ishments dimimish them. J see not therefore how the right can be derived rom 
either of the sources indicated, and I conclude that it does not exist. 


GEORGE H. BLANCHARD.—Thus the right to kill neither emanates from a 
divine source, nor from the Social Compact, nor from the right of Self Defence- 
it can be derived from no other source and consequently does not exist, were the 
eoncluding remarks of the gentleman who just addressed you. ‘Ihat gentleman 
has said that this was the case, but he bas not proved it in a single particular. He 
began with saying that he entertained ‘‘a deep and solemn conviction that she pun- 
ishinent of death, was, in the present state of advance, a foul and frightful crime,”’ 
while he at the same time admits that such a punishment was at one time justifi- 
able. Now for the very reason that we are so far advanced in morality and civili- 
zation, I think that Capital Punishments are more justifiable. We are an intelli- 
gent and enlightened people, living in a community when the advantages of educa- 
tion and religion may be enjoyed by one and all ‘Those advantages are not con- 
fined to the rich man alone, but they may be experienced in an equal degree by bis 
less fortunate neighbor. Why then, at a time where there are so many reasons for 
being grateful to the Almighty for his bountiful goodness, should we thus degrade 
ourselves to the level of the brates by openly A a his commands and despising 
his admonitions! Is not the crime so much the more heinous from the fact that it 
is done in coatradiction to what we know to be right and with the clear conviction 
that we are committing a deed, the very thoughts of which should impfess us with 
feelings of horror? Again, the gentleman says that the very fundamental principle 
by which we are governed is equality—equality between the governor and the 
governed; in other words he puts the murderer, who is looked upon only as one 
to be avoided, and from whose contaminating touch an honest man would shrink 
with disgust, he puts him, I say,.on a level with those great and good men, by 
whose talents and worth this country has been fostered and protected in all her per- 
ils, and who in her adversity have clung to her with more than filial affection. No, 
Sir, such an equality does not, and never will exist in thiscountry except so far as 
the vote of one man is as good as another! Now I hold that if the right to inflict 
Capital Punishments can be proved to spring from a Divine source, then it is deriv- 
el both from the Social Compact and the right of Self Defence, inasmuch as al! 
man’s laws are built upon those of God, a: d before I proceed let me state that I do 
not deem it necessary for the decision of this question, nor is it within our province 
to decide to how many crimes the penalty of Death should be affixed, but simply 
to inquire whether it is justifiable in any case; and that our attention may be better 
fixed on the subject we will confine our examination chiefly to its justice as a pen- 
alty for the crime of murder, 

We have been commanded by the Almighty never to raise our hand against our 
neighbor. We have always been taught that the crime of murder is the most 
frightful that a man can commit, and that he who allows himself to be so over- 
powered bv passion as to take a brother’s life is at once driven from the society of 
men and is obliged to live an outcast from the world. Js there any one here who 
would be willing to endure such a lot and to bear upon his brow the brand of a 
murderer? Yet all the advocates of the abolition of death penalties really take 
upon themselves this responsibility, inasmuch as they cast upon the world a viper 
who will sting the moment that his passions are aroused, a man who has shown 
himself incapable of control, should another cross his path ur thwart a plan he has 
hoped to execute. Now if we know that a person is in such a terrible condition as 
to take the life of his fellow man, if we know that he is thus destitute of all good 
and moral principles, have we not a right, a clear, undisputed right to suppcse, that, 
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should the time ever come, when his anger was kindled against his fellow by any 
real or imdginary injury, he would again dye his hands with blood and send anoth- 
er being to the awful tribunal from which there is no appeal? Aud shall we per- 
mit this horrid sacrilege? Shall we sit patiently by and see this daring homicide, 
stained with the bloo | of many a victim, thus pick and choose among his fellow 
men, notwithstanding he is violating the laws of the all-powerful Deity, without 
punishing him as he deserves; without demanding the life of the murderer himself 
in expiition of his crime? No! let us execute the laws of God and man and take 
LIFE FOR LIFE. 

Thas the right to inflict Capital Punishment springs from a Divine source, and 
consequently from the Social Compact and the right of Self Defence. It need be 
derived from no other and therefore does exist. 


GORDON BARTLET. — Mr. Chairman: Sir:—The very gentlemanly and 
temperate tone of the address to which we have just listened, leads me to hope 
that there is a chance of a fair and calm debate on this interesting and vitally ins- 
portant subject. 

I propose to consider this subject in two lights, first, the political, and secondly, 
the religious right of the ruler to kill the murderer. 

I think it. must be quite clear to all reasonable minds that the evil effects of 
Capital Punishment, quite destroy any political right of the ruler to inflict it. The 
objects of punishment seem by common consent to have beeb resolved into three— 
THe REFORMATION OF THE OFFENDER—REPARATION TO THE INJURED 
—PREVENTION OF FUTURE CRIME—Yyet all these objects are defeated by the 
pe.alty of death. It of course prevents the reformation of the offender, for it cuts 
him off from all chance of it. But, says one, a man who will commit murdet is not 
fit to live. But let me ask him is such a man fit to die? 18a man who has so 
injured his fellow men that his very freedom is dangerous to their well-being, fit to 
appear before the bar of a just and offended God? Assuredly not! And then the 
death penalty is irreparable. Many a person has been executed for crimes which 
he never did or thought of doing, and his innocence has been proved too late 

But can the death of the murderer benefit the murdered? Can his death bring 
back the life of his victim? No! And therefore I say that the punishment of 
death fails in the second object also. 

The prevention of crime seems to be the chief object of punishment. Says 
Seneca, that great philosopher, ** Wemo prudens punit, quia peccatum est, sed 
ne peccetur: revocari enim praterita non possunt, sed futura prohibentur.”’ 
Yet it is a well-known fact that crime is executed and planned under the very gal- 
lows. ‘The sanctity of human life is the greatest protection against murder; but 
when men see that sanctity violated by the strong arm of the law, will not they be 
likely to do the same? ~The law was made to repress human pussions, but when it 
itself exercises revenge, one of the worst passions which dwells in the human 
breast, that restraint will be lost, and man will give his passions free scope. A 
few years ago, a man in Ohio was executed for the murder of his wife under pecu- 
liarly aggravated circumstances, and within a few miles of the place of execution, 
and on the same day, a man who had witnessed the execution, returned home 
and murdered his wife in precisely the same manner. So much for the very moral 
and instructive sight of the death of a fellow creature. ‘The punishment of death 
has also a bad effect on those who inflict it. A man who will commit authorized 
murder takes but a step to unauthorized murder. 

Many crimes which in England were capital at the beginning of this century 
have been mitigated, and in no one case was the death penalty abolished untl 
facts were known and published sufficient to prove by a perfect demonstration, that 
that crime was rendered more frequent by the then existing state of the law; and 
in every case that crime has decreased. 

But one gentleman thinks that this decrease is owing to our advance in civiliza- 
tion and to the diffusion of knowledge. One simple thet will however upset his 
whole argument. In 1805 in the British Isles, criminals of every sort bore the 
ratio of 1 to 1907 of the inhabitants, in 1842 they bore the ratio of 1 to 478. So 
much for our advance in civilization, morals and intelligence! 

** We have been commanded by the Almighty never to lift our hand against our 
neighbor, and have always been taught that murder is the most frightful crime that 
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a man can commit,’’ were the words of one who has preceeded me in this debate, 
and they are undoubtedly true, for we have the command of the Deity himself to 
that effect—** Thou shalt not kill.’’ Now if the gentleman has such a horror of 
murder why is he in favor of Capital Punishment? Have a body of men or one 
man in power any more rightto shed blood and break the laws of the Almighty, 
than a private man? 

The religious right of the ruler to kill the murderer rests seemingly on the pas- 
sage in Genesis, ‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’’ 
Bat who can prove that this is a command at all, I think it simply a prediction to 
the effect that men of violence will be repaid in the same coin—a mere denuncia- 
tion of the Almighty’s vengeance against men of blood and crime. Professor 
Upham, one of the best Hebrew scholars that ever lived, says that this passage 
should be correctly translated, ‘*‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man will his 
blood shed.’’ ‘This is also the opinion of Le Clerc and Calvin. ‘The passage, be 
it remembered, is not an imperative command, is simply expressed in the future 
lense, and is no more a delegation of Divine authority than the similar passage 
spoken by our Savior, ‘‘ Whoso taketh the sword shall perish by the sword.’ Now 
no Christian [ presume could consider it incumbent upon him to take the sword 
and exterminate every member of the military profession! ‘This command too en- 
joins death for manslaughter as well as for marder. ‘There is no distinction of mo- 
tive; homicide of every sort is‘eqnally punishable with death. Now this conclusion 
will not, I presume be upheld by any and therefore | submit, it cannot hold at all, 
the more especially as it is opposed to, and indeed altogether condemned by the 
principles of the Christian religion. And the Mosaic laws of which this passage 
i3 a part were repealed by Paul and the other apostles, in Acts xv. 

Christ came into the world to bring peace, and his teachings throughout breathe 
a spirit of mercy and forgiveness. ‘* Ye have heard it bath been said of old, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tocth, but I say unto you Resist not evil,’’ and other 
passages of similar signification might be cited, 

Mr. Chairman, If 1 have failed in my estimation of any part of the ruler’s right 
to kill, I doubt not [ shall soon be informed of it. 


CHARLES J. PAINE.—Sir: The support of Capital Punishment is generally 
founded on theological reasons; this does not seem to me to be the proper mode of 
testing its ‘justice, although were it to be referred to the Bible entirely, we should 
gaina decided advantage, inasmuch as the whole of the New ‘Testament is directly 
opposed to this barbarous punishment, while nothing can be brought forward in its 
support except a few of the antiquated laws given to the Jews. I wouldask these 
gentlemen, however, who base their arguments so eftirely upon these quotations, 
and especially upon the sentence ‘* Whososheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,’’ why they do not see fit to obey the other Jewish laws; such as 
‘‘an eye for an eye,’’ or **a tooth for a tooth.’? The severe laws which were 
given to the Jews were not intended to become a precedent and to be binding upon 
all succeeding ages; they were expressly given to the Jews because of the hard- 
ness of their hearts. But even granting this much-quoted passage was intended 
as an everlasting law; the words ‘* by man,’’ the only words in it which confer any 
power upon us over the life of the murderer are at the best doubtful, and should a 
man be put to death upon the strength of that text, he would suffer punishment upon 
the supposition that the two or three bishops, who produced our present version of 
the Bible, were better Hebrew scholars, than many other commentators, who prefer 
another reading; this, I must say, I consider slight authority to put a criminal to 
death. 

Another passage has been quoted in favor of Capital Punishment: ‘*‘ The pow- 
ers that be are ordained of God.’’ Now, Sir, I cannot see what there is in this, 
or any passage, that has ben quoted this morning, to compel the ruler to inflict 
Capital Punishment when he does not see fit. Thus the law of God forbids, and 
the law of man ought to forbid death as a punishment, for criminals fear imprison- 
ment for life much more than they fear death; and so decided is this feeling that 
in very many instances they have endeavored to commit suicide in prison after a 
commutation of their sentence has been announced to them. 

The chief reason why imprisonmert is more feared than Capital Punishment is 
that it is far more certain; for the murderer instead of being convicted, and put out 
of the way, as he would be were the punishment imprisonment, is let loose upon 
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society to commit as much crime as he chooses, with almost the certainty of impu- 
nity provided all he does is punishable with death; so that the severity of the pun- 
ishment becomes the safeguard of the criminal. Those of out opponents who 
have charged us with exciting a false pity in behalf of the murderer will find that 
they made their charge rather rashly, and that our more lenient mode of punish- 
ment secures him from future crime with far greater certainty than he would be 
were the sentence to which he was liable capital. Since once within our prison 
walls, he is bereft of all opportunity of committing crime, while time for repent- 
ance is still left him of which he would bé deprived, were the sentence of death 
executed upon him. Will the gentlemen, who advocate this severe punishment so 
warmly, imagine themselves jurors upon whese verdict the life or death of a fel- 
low being depended; although the criminal may have been proved guilty beyond 
a shadow of doubt, | think nevertheless they would still refuse to be the means of 
sending a fellow being to eternity; and yet were they sure of being right, were 
they sure that their Creator would sanction the deed, they would not hesitate a mo- 
ment in condemning him to death. Since the time of the Athenian Draco, who 
wrote his laws in blood, there has been a gtadual improvement in regard to this 
bloody punishment; nations have been finding out by degrees that it is nol expedi- 
ent to punish with so much severity ; and shall we, who boast ourselves one of the 
most enlightened nations on the face of the earth, shall we, | say, go no farther 
in abolishing this cruel punishment, than the almost savage nations, who have prece- 
dea us,have gone? Shall we receive it from them and say, *“They have gone far 
enough in this matter ; they have abolished this punishment, as far as was ex- 


‘pedient for them, and what was expedient for them, must necessarily be advantu- 


geous for us.’’ No, sir, we must go farther! We must abo ish this disgraceful 
unishment forever! We must not be content to stop where Italf civilized nations 
om left us! Why, sir, we are even behind the ancient Romans in this respect; 
at one period of history no Roman citizen could be put to death, even for murder; 
and shall we own ourselves more barbarous than a nation which flourished nearly* 
twenty centuries ago! I hope not for our own reputation. Our Saviour gave 
us the law of love, and in my opinion, it ought to be observed even in the case of 
the murderer; the sanctity of human life was not intended to be disregarded when 
ever a few fallible mortals should think fit. 
This is all I have to say on the subject. 


CHARLES F. BLAKE.—TI rise, sir, at this ate stage of the debate, to defend 
a penalty, which I regard as one of the chief safe-guards of society, and which in 
my opinion is justified by the laws of God and experience. 1 shall not, sir, like the 
opener of this debate, appeal to right and wrong as defined by man, but I shall go 
to the fountain-head, whence alone we can derive the means of forming a correct 
and unbiassed opinion upon this important question—The Bible. 

God himself has declared to us, in the most direct and explicit manner, that the 
fit punishment for the murderer is death. ‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man 
his blood shall be shed.’’ And this is supported by a passage in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The powers that be are ordained of God; if thou do what is evil be af- 
fraid, for the ruler beareth not the sword in vain, for he is a minister of God, an 
avenger of wrath upon him that doeth evil.’’? Here then we have, from the lips 
of the Almighty, a distinct approval of Capital Punishment. He has said that the 
murderer shall die, and that man—man shall be his executioner. And, Sir, 1 was 
surprised, [ was shoctked, when, in the face of this declaration, I heard gentlemen 
gravely declare that they considered this divinely appointed penalty, as inconsistent 
with our advanced state of civilization and morality: If this is to be the result of 
civilization, that we should despise the mandates of the Almighty, may heaven 
grant that we inay retrace our steps to those good old times, when, if we were less 
refined than at present, we reverenced the laws of, God, and did not scrutinize them 
to see whether they were in accordance with our own experience, forsooth; when 
we did not, because the Almighty did not deign to justify his laws to us, pronounce 
them, as we have heard them pronounced to-day, as relics of feudal barbarism, 
well enough for our brutal ancestors, but too absurd and antiquated for us, their 
more refined and enlightened descendants. 

A good deal of stress has been laid, by the opponents of Capital Punishment, 
upon the commandment, ‘‘ Thou. shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ as if this 
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were an argument invincible. But, sir, this argument applies equally to all pun- 
ishment. According to this, we have no more right to fine a man even, than to 
hang him. Now, sir, if the force of this argument be admitted, all our penal laws 
must be abolished,—the thief—.the murderer—the perjurer, must all be permitted 
to ply their occupations unmolested. ‘This, Sir, no one is so mad as to assert, ex- 
cept indeed some disciple of Fourier. But, Sir, the criminal is not our persona! 
enemy; we may feel for him the sincerest pity and anguish, and may yet condemn 
him to death = “There is nothing inconsistent in this. Do you think that Brutus felt 
any enmity towards his two sons, when he condemned thew to death? Was not 
his soul rather overwhelmed with sorrow and grief? ive" 
Sir, our opponents tell us that every murderer is insane, that no man, in his 
right mind would slay another. Sir, | would ask the supporters of this theory, 
whether they are ready to stand forward and accuse the Almighty of injustice and 
oppression. Think you that he would condemn to death those whom he knew to 
be incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong? If the murderer is mad 
now, he was mad 3000 years ago, and how do you account for the fact that be has 
condemned them at any time? Is the man who deliberately contemplates the mur- 
der of his victim months beforehand—who lays his plans with a skill and address 
which baffle detection—who with fiend-like artifice fixes suspicion upon another, 
and actually makes him suffer for his own crime—is this man I say mad? ‘‘If he 
be mad, there is method in his madness.’’ No, Sir, the murderer is not mad! 
Sir, if there were were any proof wanting to my mind, to show that this oppo- 
sition arises from a morbid sentimentality, rather than from a sincere conviction of 
the necessity of reform, I should find it in the inconsistency of its supporters. 
When, Sir, we see one of this opposition, supporting, with all his influence a war 
waged upon a neighboring nation for conquest, when we see him taking a leading 
part in the presentation of testimonials of approbation, for services in slaying—not 
the man who has forfeited his life by some heinous crime—not the man who has 


* plotted against the liberties of his couatry—not any one man, but thousands, guilty 


of no crime but patriotism, no fault but loving their country—when we see all this, 
we cannot but feel that this opposition arises,—not from a horror of shedding hu- 
inan blood —of ushering a fellow being unprepared into eternity, as one gentleman 
has phrased it—not from a conviction of the sanctity of human life, but from a de- 
sire of shielding the murderer from punishment. ‘This lies at the bottom of the 
whole matter. It springs from that morbid sensibility, which feels more pity for 
the blood-dyed murderer, than for his innocent victim, which can see, with emo- 
tio is of pride and pleasure, the slaughter of thousands of innocent men upon the 
battle-field, bat which is shocked at the lawful execution of one guilty man. 

I have thus stated my reasons for adopting this side of the question. I pretest. 
now and forever, against abolishing thie protection from violence. If the fear of 
the forfeiture of life will not restrain man then nothing will; for no man can forfeit 
more than life. But above all, I would bid you one and all, remember that the 
Almighty himself has awarded BLoop FoR BLOOD. 


ORMOND H. DUTTON.—Mr. Chairman: the gentleman who preceded me 
has invited us to look back and examine Bible authority upon this question. Since 
it is his choice to argue from antiquity, let me refer him to the very first case of 
murder: he will read that ** the Lord set a mark upon Cain;’’ why? ‘“ lest any 
finding him should kill him,’’ and it was not until he was told that he must live, 
and live a vagabond and a fugitive upon the earth, that he cried out, ‘‘ My punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear.’’ From the very face of this divine act should we 
not infer that it was more likely to have been intended for all coming ages than any 
subsequent command? But the gentleman is pleased to overlook this and take the 
supposed command to Noah as his starting point, and thoug’ he confidently asserts 
that there can be but one interpretation put opon this passage, there are nearly two 
hundred commentators who differ with regard fo its translation and meaning. 

But let us see what the observance of the old Mosaic law would lead usto. Jn 
the Old Colony Laws, Chap. 18, Sec. 2, you will find. this law; “* If any man or 
woman be a witch, that is, hath or consulteth with a familiar spirit, they shall be 
put to death;’’ founded on Exodus, Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 

Again, Sec. 14; ‘* If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, 16 years of age, 
&c, he shall be put to death;’’ founded on Deuteronomy. In accordance with the 
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first of these laws, eighteen persons were hung, and one pressed to death between 
two platforms in such a manner that he lived in the most extreme agony for forty- 
eight hours; and here, on Boston Common, instead of that one shaft, the en:blem 
of purity, once stood an unsightly gibbet, erected, not for ‘‘ the blood-dyed mur- 
derer,’’ but for an innocent female, named Mary Dyer, whom our wise fathers 
thought fit to murder fur her religious belief, and founded their right so to do upon 
passages in the Old ‘l'estament. And these are the ** good old times’’ that my el- 
oquent friend wishes back again; times ‘* when though we were less refined than 
at present, we reverenced the laws of God.’’ I know not what he thinks of that 
Being, but it is repugnant to my feelings to suppose that He was pleased with sac- 
rifices Iske those! 

But when we find that for many hundred years afier this law was given to Noah 
no murderer was punished with death, and when this law was done away with in 
the New ‘Testament, I think we can safely say that it is not for us to obey what 
Christ has done away with, and what reason, experience ad facts show does 
not promote tite vbject for which it was intended. 

A great point is made of this verse, ‘*'The powers that be are ordained of 
God.’’ True, they are ordained of God, but they are not infallible; Atma, with 
its belching fires, its burning showers, the earthquake at Lisbon, scattering confu- 
sion and desolation around, were ordained of God, but they were sent as scourges 
and it was the duty of the ill-fated inhabitants of the threatened cities to escape. 
and, though God in His wisdom does see fit to send us bad rulers, does it follow 
that we must bend and cringe beneath their tyranny and obey without a word ev- 
ery law they may see fit to enact ! 


“If plagues and earthquakes mar not Heaven’s design, 
Why thea a Borgia or a Cuatiline.” 


The constructicn that the gen'leman would put on this passage is that ‘‘ the sov- 
ereigns of earth are the vicegerents of Heaven,’’ a theory which tottered at Lex- 
ington, which was shaken to its centre at Bunker-hill and which was laid prostrate 
at Yorktown; to the fallacy of which dethroned monarchs can now testify and a 
flying pope bear witness. 

Our opponents seem determined to keep from their minds the fact that any crime 
but murder is punishable with death; we hear of nothing but ‘‘ the blood-stained 
murderer,’’ ** foul deed of blood,’’ ‘* midnight assassin,’’ whereas were murder 
the only capital offence, my voice would not be heard against the punishment; 
but in this Commoawealth there are four crimes punisbabie with death. 

Consider the crime of Treason, and take the familiar instances of George Wash- 
ington and the recent case of Smith O’Brien, both laboring for the dear cause of 
country, both, for auglit I know, believing it with equal sincerity to be the cause of 
justi-e; compare the results of their actions, and you see the one deified like Cesar 
in the hearts of twenty millions of freemen, the other condemned tothe hurdle, 
to the gibbet and to the quartering-knife, his early and unhallowed grave sealed 
but forthe clemency of the Executive. Show me the distinction—show me the first 
shade of moral guilt by which these two cases are to be distinguished; both were 
traitors to the same government, or both were champions in the same glorious cause 
of freedom; the issue crowned the one with laurels, branded the other with infamy ; 
gained for the one a fame that shall never die, flung the dear life of the other at 
the feet of a single fallible woman—Dei Gratia Britannia Regina. Will you 
tolerate a Jaw under which the bare issue of success or failure may exalt an indi- 
vidual to the chair of executive justice or bend his neck beneath the axe of ex- 
ecutive justice? Let us not strain after ancient commands, 'et us not call back the 
barbarities of our ancestors, but let us go on in the path pointed out by reason, by 
Christianity, and let us keep in the clear sunlight of humanity and justice. 


WILLIAM L. GAGE.—Mr. Chairman: I will readily admit, that we live in a 
very remarkable age, the most remarkable, probably, that has elapsed since th- 
foundation of the world; I will admit that more discoveries have been made, more 
sciences unfolded, and more knowledge disseminated in this than in any other pe- 
riod that ever existed; but I will not proceed so far as to say, that man has yet ob- 
tained precedence over his Creator; that the ull-seeing eye of Jehovah must yield 
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to man’s feeble vision; in short, that the ways of God are inferior to those of man. 
This others have done. Within the last hundred years, has arisen a race of beings, 
professing to be men, who have claimed for themselves infinite wisdom, and who 
have even dared to annul, and abrogate as far as possible, the divinely-appointed 
and immutable decree of the Eternal. And,—shall I say it,—even here, within 
these walls, on this very day, have we seen and heard a portion of these wise ones, 
priding themselves upon their own self sufficiency, contemning the name of the 
Most High, rejecting his immutable ordinances, and, need | say it, depicting by 
their own example, in a manner not to be mistaken, the folly and frailty of man. 

We have been told that the passage ‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed,’’ is a mis-translation; I will not question the source whence 
this information proceeds; I will not deny but there is some foundation for such a 
theory; but I would refer the gentlem:n to an anecdote which | heard not long 
since, which will very forcibly show, I think, in what a situation we place our- 
selves when we attempt to amend a translation, which, for correctness has never 
been surpassed. A young man was travelling in a stage-coach, and, being ignorant 
whom he had as company, commenced the conversation by an attack upon the 
translation of the Bible, which we possess, stating that a passage, which he named, 
had been interpreted falsely. This he satisfactorily proved, as he supposed, by ad- 
ducing two reasons. After he had finished speaking, an aged gentleman, who sat 
near him replied; ** Young man, your reasons are perfectly correct, and had their 
due weight with us when the passage was under consideration, but there were fif- 
teen other reasons which induced us to translate it as we did.’’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, if we reject this passage, by no manner of means is it prov- 
ed that Capital Punishment is not sanctioned by scripture. Nay, even in the 
preceeding verse, we have not only the positive command of God -that the mur- 
derer shall not pass unpunished, but also a hidden yet express declaration that he 
who shields the murderer from condign puuishment, shall reap his reward here- 
after. There is an immense importance resting upon these two verses, as the ob- 
jections which are sometimes raised against the Levitical law, on account of the 
commands therein contained being made to the Jews, a nation entirely distinct 
from us, do not apply to these, since they were given to Noah, at a period long ante- 
lior to the time of God’s covenant with Abraham. ‘Those commands were given at 
the second creation of man, if | may so express it, before even a distinction or a 
promise of one hereafter, had been made between the different families of the human 
race. ‘Those commands are just as stringent and immutable at this hour.as at the 
moment in which they were utterred, and it is a detraction from the majesty of 
Jehovah, and a sin of the blackest hue, for man to rescind in the slightest degree 
those eternal and unchangeable decrees of the Most High. It has been said that 
Capital Punishment is opposed to the Gospel Dispensation, under which we live. 
This I utterly deny. And I cannot, I must confess, see, for my part how the gen- 
tlernen of the opposite side of the question can pass over pgssages of such momen- 
tous importance as some in the New Testament, without perceiving their proper 
bearing and signification. ‘They deny that Christ has given his sanction to Capital 
Punishment. 1 would ask how the gentleman explain the words *‘I came not to 
destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil.”” What is this but a direct ac- 
knowledgment by the Redeemer, of the entire validity in their full length and 
breadth, of the commands of Jehovah to mankind, which I have endeavored to 
prove are imperative? 

Or what is this ‘‘ For all they that take the sword, shall perish by the sword,’’ 
but a direct command of the Savior that he who takes the life of his fellow man, 
shall yield his own in expiation? Shall we annul these laws also? May it be far 
from us. Whatever objections may be brought against certain of the Levitical 
laws, those objections do not apply in the slightest degree to the laws of the Mes- 
siah which were made for all nations, indiscriminately, through all future genera- 
tions, 

But let us look at the words of Paul, that great apostle to the Gentiles, and of 
John, the beloved disciple of Jesus. 1n his Epistle to the Romans, Paul, -speaking 
of the ruler, says, ‘‘ for he beareth not the sword ir vain; for he is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upor him that doeth evil.’’ And John, in the 
Apocalypse, says, ‘‘ He that killeth with the sword, shall be killed by the sword.” 
What can be more binding than thiscommand, coming from one whose authority 
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is, I think, next to that of the Savior? And who beholding these things, can 
doubt for a moment, that the punishment of death, for premeditated murder, is an 
institution emanating from the Most High? Who can wever a moment between the 


short-sightedness of man, and the Omniscience of Jehovah, his Creator?) With 
this, I conclude. 


ROBERT 8S. RANTOUL, in reply.—Mr Chairman: The sentiments which we 
have just heard urged with such vehemence, would lead us to forget the era in 
which we live. Do the gentlemen propose to return to the Jewish code, that they 
argue so strongly on Jewish rather than Christian grounds? ‘The law that re- 
quired an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, was repealed by Chiist himself in 
the Sermon onthe Mount. Shall the world, at this day, suffer the darkness of an 
obscure Hebrew text to eclipse the Divine radiance of that spirit of love that shines 
through the whole New ‘Testament? Shall the golden rule be postponed to the 
old law of retaliation? Said the illustrious Lafayette, ‘1 shall ask for the abo- 
lition of the Penautry or Dearu until I have the Infallibility of human judg- 
ment demonstrated to me.’’ And shall we hesitate to adopt such a sentiment to- 
day, when we know on. the authority of Fitzroy Kelly, in the British Parliament, 
that since the commencement of this century, fourteen innocent persons have 
been hanged in England!—when we know on the authority of Victor De Tracy, 
in the French Chamber of Deputies that in the year 1826, in the short space of six 
months, eleven sentences of death were reversed by the Courts of France, for er- 
rors of fact!—when we know that during the Spanish inquisition more than one 
hundred thousand human beings pefished in the single presidencyof ‘Toque mada, 
on the strength of an obscure scriptural text!—Do the gentlemen, detect the finger 
of an all wise Deity directing such irreparable errors as these ?— ‘‘ As I live, sanh 
the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the sinner that repenteth, but rather 
let him turn and live.’’ 

By putting to death the criminal we insure the increase of crime. I need not 
exceed the walls of this our City for proof of the statement made in the opening, 
and which has not and cannot be controverted, that the Death Penalty increases 
the crime which it strives to repress. Here, in this City of the Puritans are ca 
ital crimes increasing with fearful strides! In the three years, 1845, °46, and 747, 
you had one trial for murder,—in the single year 1848 youhad seven,—21 times 
that number—a result not paralleled, not even approached in the case of Michigan! 

Let us inquire what is the effect of this ‘* safe-guard of society,’’ the gallows, 
in cases where it has been applied. A single instance will suffice. When stealing 
from a dwelling, to the amount of forty shillings or upwards, was punished with death 
five handred and fifty-three perjured verdicts of stealing to the amount of thirty- 
nine shillings, eleven pence, were returned in two years. What possible motive, 
l ask, save a desire to spare the life of the convict, could have actuated these 
jurors in their perjury? And, yet, in the face of thousands upon thousands of such 
facts, those who agitate the abolition of this ineffective code have been accused of 
a desire to screen the culprit from punishment; and a reform which has merited the 
benediction of BenNsAMIN FRANKLIN, JoHN Quincy ADAMs,a LAFAyY- 
ETTE, a LAMARTINE, a LivinGsTon and a CHANNING has been cenounc- 
ed here to-day as an unprofitable theory, and as blasphemy in, t'.e sight of Heaven! 

Sir, the burthen of proof is upon the supporters of this penalty, and if there be 
a doubt as to its justice, that doubt must weigh in favor of its opponents ‘THov 
SHALT NOT KILL is the divine command. Let those ‘who assert this right, 
prove, beyond a reasonable doubt, the necessity of such a penalty, or obey 
the call of progress and reform. Have they so proved it? Sir, they abandon at the 
very outset, the hopeless task of defending this right in any cas@ save murder! 
They admit in silent acquiescence that this penalty defeats its own objects, and in- 
creases the crime for which it is inflicted !—And they make it their highest ambi- 
iton to prove, by an interpretation directly opposed to that of Michaelis and of 
Calvin, that a sanction may be found in the Scriptures for the infliction of a penalty 
which is to increase the crime and degradation of our race, and which is to prove 
by taking life, that life should not be taken! 

Sir: Humanity is with us! Religion is with us! And I have been astonished to hear 
the antiquity of an institution dragged up in its defence in a country like this—iu a 
country, tke corner-stone of whose existence was laid in a revolution—the whole 
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edifice of whose liberty was reared of the demolished materials of time-honored 
and time-rotten institutions ! Cannibalism is an institution alike venerable for its 
antiquity and for the universality of its observance. The offering of human sac- 
rifices is an other well established custom of antiquity. From Pheenecia to beyond 
the Ganges, from Egypt to remotest Thule this admirable institution has had its 
numerous advocates. ‘I'he good and the wise, Priests, Druids and Holy men sanc- 
tioned it with their presence and participation. Shall we then, it is urged, level 
our Jances at the time-honored customs which the experience of ages has estab- 
lished and sanctioned? Revive then the horrid practice of glutting the appetite 
with that flesh which is the image of its author!—Again let the Druid search i vain 
for glad omens in the vitals of his fellow creature!—Again exterminate your prison- 
ers of war, slaughtering by thousands the innocent tools of another’s ambition!— 
Again burn at the stake the child of your common Father, and cry to Heaven to 
approve the unearthly deed!—Drag up from the heaps of human bones in which 
they are imbedded, those engines of Feudal torment that had sunk forever!— 


* Go to your bloody work again!—bring back 
The hall of horrors—the assessor’s pen, 

Recording answers shrieked upon the rack! 
Smile o’er the gaspings of spine-broken men!” 


Sir: I have that estimation of the defenders of this penalty which does not allow 
me for an instant to suppose them desirous of such a consummation ;—let their ar- 
guments have all due weight in the deliberations of this assembly; but above all 
things let us tread firmly on in the path of progress marked out for us by our Puri- 
tanic origin! Letus have laws founded in justice and equity,—Laws on whose en- 
forcement we may rely for our security,—Luws on whose executiou we may tn- 
voke with confidence the blessing of a just God! But let us no longer tolerate a 
BLOODY RUBRIC, inefficent—nay, worse than inefficient in itself—and atwnded 


in its results by a train of enormities, enough to sHAME EARTH AND SHOCK 
Higu Heaven! 


The following note accompanied the foregoing debate :— 


Mr. Eprror.—I send a Report of a Debate at the Hall of the Boston 
Latin School, on the third of Mareh. As those who took part in it 
spent considerable time in its preparation, it has been thought not im- 
proper to submit it to the Public through the pages of your journal, 
the audience before whom it was delivered being necessarily small. 
‘This is done the more readily in the hope that it may attract attention 
to the novel idea of substituting original debates instead of extracts as 
en exercise in Declamation, combining practice in Composition and ar- 
gument with Elocution. 

It vill not be expected that entire justice will be done to the subject, 
as the advocates on either side are not very deeply read in criminal ju- 
risprudence; were closely restricted as to time; and were writing for 
declamatory effect, rather than for logical efficiency. 

Your ob’t servant, 


R. S. R. 


Anecpotes.—A sailor once had a high dispute with his wife, who 
wished him to thedevil. ‘* Plague on me, Peg,” said he, “if I don’t 


think I should fare pretty well with the old fellow as 1 married into 
his family.” 


An exchange coutains an advertisement of a farm. As an induce- 


ment to the purchase, it says, *‘ there is not an Attorney within fifteen 
miles of the neighbourhood.” 
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The Poet’s Wealth. 


BY M. F. TUPPER. 


I numrerR you by thousands, unseen friends, 

And dearly precious is your love to me; 

Yea, what a goodly company ye be! 
Far as the noble brotherhood extéuds 

Of Saxon heurts and tongues o’er land and sea ; 
How rich am I in love!—the sweet amends 
For all whatever little else of pain 

Some few unkindly cause :—most rich in love, 
From mine own home to earth’s remotest ends: 
Let me, then, count my store, my glorious gain,— 
This sealth, that my poor merit far transceads ; 

Your loving kindness, echoing from above 
The Highest Blessing on my works and ways, 

Ev dovide &yadé,* my Father's praise. 


Yea, let me thank you; let my heart outpour 
Unbidden notes of honest gratitude 
To all whose yearnings follow me with good,— 
Loving my mind and all its humble store ; 
O generous friends ! a cordial multitude 
Hived in the West, upon that busy shore 
Where fair Columbia, Britain’s child, is throned 
Imperial, yet with empire all unowned,— 


“ Well done, good and faithful servant.”"—MaTTHEW Xxv. 21: 
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O, generous friends! Another cordial band 
From far Australia, to the Artic Seas, 

And crowds around me in mine own dear Jand— 
How, how to thank for mercies rich as these ? 

Lo, let me stand and bless from East to West, 

From North to South,—because I thus am biest ! 


Ay, blest, indeed, above the lot of men, 

And rich in joys that reach the true sublime ; 
For that the magi¢ musie of my pen 

Hath won such wealth of love in every clime, 

And still shail win such treasure for all time, 
Therefore my soulis glad. Judge me, my friends, 

Is not the poét wealthier in his joys 

Thau Attalus with all his golden toys ? 
And, as his growing dynasty extends 

To children’s children, reigning in the mind, 

Is he not great— a monarch of his kind? 

Ah me! not so; this thought of pride destroys ; 
Give God the praise ; His blessing sends this store 
Of unseen friends by thousand evermore. 





The Voices at the Throne. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 


A little child, 
A little meek faced, quiet village child, 
Sat singing by her cottage door at eve, 
A low, sweet, Sabbath song. No human ear 
Caught the faint melody—no human eye 
Beheld the upturned aspect, or the smile 
That wreathed her innocent lips the while they breathed 
The oft-repeated burden of the hymna, 
** Praise God! praise God!” 


A Seraph by the Throne 
In the full glory stood. With eager hand 
He smote the goldee harp-strings, till a flood 
Of harmony on the celestial! air 
Welled forth, unteasing. Then witha great voice, 
He sang the * Holy, Holy, evermore, 
Lord God Almighty!” and the eternal courts 
Thrilled with the rapture. and the hierachies, 
Angel, and rapt angel, throbbed and burned 
With vehement adoration! Higher yet 
Rose the majestic anthem, without pause, 
Higher, with rich magnificence of sound, . é 
To its full strength ; and sqjll the infinite heavens 
Rang with the *“ Holy, I , evermore !” 
Till trembling from excess of awe and love, 
Each sceptred spirit sank before the Throne, 
With a mute hallelujah. But even then, 
While the ecstatic song was at its height, 
Stole in an alien voice—a voice that seemed 
To flost, float upward from some world afar— 
A meek and childlike voice, faint, but how sweet! 
That blended with the seraph’s rushing straim, 
Even as a fountain’s music with the roll 
Of the reverberate thunder. Loving smiles 
Lit up the beauty of each angel’s face 
At that new utterance. Smiles of joy that grew 
More joyous yet, as ever and anon 
Was heard the simple burden of the hymn, 
** Praise God! praise God!” And when the seraph’s song 
Had reached its close, and o’er the golden lyre 
Silence hung brooding—when the eterna] courts 
Rung but with echoes of his chant sublime, 
Still, through the abysmal space, that wandering voice 
Came floating upward from its world afar, 
Still murmured sweet on the celestial air, 
“Praise God! praise God !” 
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ARTICLE CXIV. 
Journal of a Poor Vicar. 


(Continued from Page 252.) 


The same day, forenoon.—This morning [ received a note from a 
stranger who had remained over night at the inn. He begs me, on ac- 
count of urgent affairs, to come to him. 

I have been to him. I found him a handsome young man of about 
six and twenty, with noble features and a graceful carriage. He wore an 
old well-worn surtout, and boots which still bore the marks of yester- 
day’s travel. His round hat, although originally ofa finer material than 
mine, was still far more defaced and shabby. ‘The young man appear- 
ed, notwithstanding the derangement of his dress, to be of good family. 
He had on at least a clean shirt of the finest linen, which perhaps had 
just been given him by some charitable band. 

He led me into a private room, begged pardon a thousand times for 
having troubled me, and proceeded to inform me, in a very humble man- 
ner, that he found himself in most painful circumstances, that he knew 
nobody in this place where he had arrived last evening, and had there- 
fore had recourse to me as a clergyman. He was, he added, by profes- 
sion an actor, but unfortunately without employment, and intended to 
proceed to Manchester. He had expended nearly all his money, and 
had not enough to pay his fare at the inn—to say nothing of the expense 
of proceeding on his journey. Accordingly, be turned in his despair to 
me. ‘I'welve shillings, he said, would be a great assistance to him. 
Giving his name, John Fleetman, he promised if I would favor him 
with that advance, that he would honorably and thankfully repay it, so 
soon as he was again connected with any theatre. There was no ne- 
cessity for his depicting his distress to me so much at length, for his fea- 
tures expressed more trouble than his words. He probably read some- 
thing of the same kind in my face, because as he turned his eyes upon 
me, he seemed struck with alarm, and exclaimed, ‘* Will you leave me 
then, sir, without help?” 

In reply, I stated to him that my own situation was full of embarrass- 
ment, that he had asked of me nothing less than the fourth part of all 
the money I had in the world, and that I was in great uncertainty as to 
the further continuance of my office. 

He immediately became cold in his manner, and, as it were, drew 
back into himself, while he remarked, ‘‘ You comfort the unfortunate 
with the story of yourown misfortunes. I ask nothing of you. Is there 
no one in C——— who has pity, if he has no wealth?” 

I cast an embarrassed look at Mr. Fleetman, and was ashamed to have 
represented my distressed situation to him as a reason for my refusal to 
assist him. I instantly thought over all my townsmen, and could not 
trust myself to name one; perhaps I did not know their hearts well 
enough. : 

[ approached him, and laid my hand upon his shoulder, and said, 
‘* Mr. Fleetman, you grieve me. Have a little patience. You see lam 
a but I will help you if I can. I will give you an answer in an 

our.” 

I went home. On the way I thought to myself, ‘* How odd! the 
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stranger always comes first to me—and an actor to a clergyman! There 
must be something in my nature that attracts the wretched and the needy 
like a magnet. Whoever is in need comes to me who has the least to 
give. When I sit at table with strangers, one of the company is sure to 
have a dog which looks steadily at what I am eating, and comes and 
Jays his cold nose directly on my knee.” 

When I arrived at home, I told the children who the stranger was, 
and what he wanted; requesting Jenny’s advice. She said tenderly, “ I 
know, father, what you think, and therefore 1 have nothing to advise.” 

** And what do you think?” 


*‘ Why, that you will do unto this poor actor as you hope God and 
Dr. Snarl will do unto you.” 

IT had thought no such thing, but [ wished I had. I got the twelve 
shillings, and gave them to Jenny to carry to.the traveler. I did not 
care to listen to his thanks; it humbles me. Ingratitude stirs my spirit 
up; and besides, I had my sermon to prepare. 

The same day, eve.—The actor is certainly a worthy man. When 
Jenny returned from the inn, she had much to teil about him, and also 
about the landlady. This woman had found out that her guest had an 
empty pocket, and Jenny could not deny that she had brought him some 
money. So Jenny had to listen to a long discourse on the folly of giv- 
ing, when one has nothing himself, and the danger of helping vagrants, 
when one has not the wherewithal to clothe his own children, ‘ Char- 
ity should begin at home.” ‘The shirt is nearer than the coat.” ‘ ‘lo 
feed one’s own maketh fat;” and so on, 

I had just turned to my sermon again, when Mr. Fleetman entered. 
He could not, he said, leave C without thanking his benefactor, 
by whose means he had been delivered from the greatest embarrass- 
ment, Jenny was just setting the table. We had a pancake and some 
turnips; and | invited the traveler to dine with us. He accepted the 
invitation. It was very timely, he intimated, for he bad eaten a very 
scanty breakfast. Polly brought some beer. We had not fora long 
time fared so well. . 

Mr. Fleetman seemed to enjoy himself with us. He had quite Jest 
that anxious look he had; yet there was the shy, reserved manner about 
him, which is peculiar to the unfortunate. He inferred that we were 
very happy, and of that we assured him. He supposed, also, that I was 
richer and better to do in the world than I desired to appear. ‘lhere, 
however, he was mistaken. Without doubt the order and cleanliness of 
our parlor dazzled the good man, the clearness of the windows, the 
neatness of the curtains, of the dinner-table, the floor, and the bright- 
ness of our tables and chairs. One usually finds a great lack of clean- 
liness in the dwellings of the poor, because they do not know how to 
save. But order and neatness, as I always preached to my sainted wife 
and to my daughters, are great save-alls. Jenny is a perfect mistress 
therein. She almost surpasses her mother, and she is bringing up her 
sister Polly in the same way. Her sharp eyes not a fly mark can es- 
cape. 

Our guest soon became quite familiar and intimate with us. He spoke 
more, however, of our situation than of hisown. ‘The poor man must 
have some trouble on his heart; | hope not. on his conscience. I remark- 
ed that he often broke off suddenly in conversation, and became de- 
pressed; then again he would exert himself to be cheerful God com- 
fort him! 

As he was quitting us after dinner, I gave him much friendly counsel. 
Actors, I know, are rather a light-minded folk. He promised me sa- 
credly, as soon as he shoulil have money, to send back mv loan. He 
must be sincere in ¢hat, for he looked very honest and severa | times ask- 
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ed how long I thought I should be able, with the remainder of my ready 
money, to meet the necessities of my household. 

His last words were, ‘ It is impossible it should go ill with you in the 
world. You have heaven in your breast, and two angels of God at 
your side.” With these words he pointed to Jenny and Polly, and so 
departed. 

Dec. 20 —The day has passed very quietly, but I cannot say very 
agreeably, for grocer Jones sent me his bill for the year. Considering 
what we had had of him, it was larger than we had expected, although 
we had had nothing of which we did not ourselves keep an account. 
Only he had raised the price of all his articles; otherwise his account 
agreed honestly with ours. 

The worst is the arrears of my last year’s bill. He begged for the 
payment of the same, as he is great need of money; but what creditor 
isnot? ‘The whole of what I owe him amounts to eighteen shillings. 

I went to see Mr. Jones, who, on the whole, is a polite and reasonable 


man. I hoped to satisfy him by paying him in part, and promising to 


pay the remainder by Easter; but he was not to be moved, and he re- 
gretted that he should be forced to proceed to extremities. If he could 
he would gladly wait; but only within three days he would have to pay 
a note which had just been presented to him. 1 know that with a mer- 
chant credit is everything. 

To all this there was nothing to be said in reply, after my repeated 
requests for delay had proved vain. Should I have let him go to law 
against me as he had threatened? I sent him the money, and paid off 
the whole debt. But now my property has melted down to eleven shil- 
lings. Heaven grant that the actor may soon return what I lent him; 
otherwise I know not what help there is for us. , 

Again desparing! Goto, thou man of little faith; if thou knowest 
not, God knoweth. Why isthy heartcast down? What evil hast thou 
done? Poverty is no crime. 


(To be continued.) 





ARTICLE CXV. 


Birth-day of John Howard. 
A VOICE FROM LOWELL! 


WE are row receiving promises of help from our friends abroad in 
relation to the approaching festival in our city during tke first week in 
September next. We hope that articles enough will be sent to con- 
tinue the celebration during a whole week. A more interesting event 
than the celebration of the Birth-day of John Howard could not be 
held in any country, nor by any people. He spent £30,000 out of his 
fortune, and travelled 60,000 miles, and at last, died a martyr to suffer- 
ing humanity! For centuries we have been celebrating the bloody 
deeds of warriors. It is time that we brought out more distinctly the 
peaceful deeds of the moral warrior, and of those battles where the 
** garments are not rolled in blood.” Who, then, will not meet with us 
on that day? Here all sects and parties may unite. Last year, during 
the celebration, an afternoon was appropriated to the children. They 
will not be forgotten. Of course the place, and the precise arrangement 
will be announced hereafter. Editors will do a favor by speaking of 
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this intended celebration. A more appropriate subject than the charac- 
ter of Howard could not be found for the pulpit. And Woman is 
never more appropriately employed, than when bringing out more vi- 
vidly, the deeds of one who has emphatically been called, ‘* a friend to 
every clime; a patriot of the world.” 

But to the letter of our female friend, who, by the way, gave us that 
beautiful miniature prison last year, with John Howard placed at the 
prison door on the one side, Elizabeth Fry on the other; Isaac T. Hop- 
per in front, and further, we leave the reader to conjecture. She must 
excuse our liberty :-— 


**T perceive yon are anticipating another Festival on Howard’s birth day, and 
be assured if there is anything | can do I shall be most hnppy to lend a helping 
hand. With the best of wishes for your success in your great undertaking, t 
subscribe myself your friend, and the friend of the prisoner, E. T. ALven. 





Petitions for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, 


Brotner—It may be interesting to the readers of the Prisoners’ 
Friend to know how many petitions for the Abolition of the Punishment 
of Death have come to my hands, and have been forwarded by me to 
the Massachusetts Legislature, during its session of 1849. I give below 
a list of the towns, with the number of petitioners, more than half of 
whom are legal voters. ‘The small sums sent me with the petitions paid 
the necessary expenses of the enterprise, and a little more. The bal- 
ance will be used in farther promoting the cause, should more labor be 


required. JOHN M, SPEAR. 

From Edgartown, 36 From Needham. 101 
‘* Boxboro’, 106 ** New Salem, 168 
** Dennis, 140 ** Carlisle, 30 
** Duxbury, 80 ** Milford, 209 
** Dartmouth, 99 ** Hatfield 70 
‘* Lancaster, 47 ** Falmouth, 4l 
** Sandwich, 58 ** Southboro’, 202 
‘* Fairhaven, 93 ‘© Westminster, 114 
** Boylston, 59 ‘© Franklin, 70 
** Gloucester, - 48 ** Bernardston, 40 
** Rockport, 91 ** Chester, 25 
** Charlestown, 122 ** Halifax, 18 
‘© ‘Tyngsboro’, 68 ** Rehoboth, 109 
** Harwich, 74 : * Eastham, 28 
** Wrentham, 124 ** Southbridge, 65 
‘© Adams, 63 ** Reading, 94 
** Medford, 24 ‘© Warren, 73 
** Sudbury, 22 ‘¢ Blackstone 93 
** Yarmouth, 15 ** Upton, 157 
** Fingham, 132 ‘* Georgetown, 43 
** Kingston, 199 ‘© Freetown, 21 
‘* Barnstable, 285 ** Athol, 105 
** Webster, 75 ‘© New Braintree, 106 
‘© Erving, 25 ** Norton, 75 
‘© Amesbury, 23 ** Dorchester, 5 
‘© Fitchburg, 45 ‘* Lexington, 145 
‘© Hardwick, 87 ‘© Lincoln, 16 
** Boston, 522 ‘© Wilbraham, 90 
‘© Wayland, 26 ** Leominster, 56 
‘© Andover, 51 
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ARTICLE CXVI. 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. 
(See Engraving.) 


Tue Mount Auburn cemetery was established in 1831. It is situated 
five miles from Boston, near Cambridge, comprising an area more than 
twice as large as Boston Common. It has been proposed to erect a 
tower upon the highest mound more than one hundred feet above the 
level of Charles River. A splendid chapel has recently been built near 
the entrance gate. ‘The poet and the sculptor have here combined 
their skill with nature, till this has become of the most lovely spots in 
the vicinity of Boston. In 1848, the lamented Dickinson, in his Boston 
Almanack, caused each inscription to be copied. We are, therefore, 
indebted to that valuable work for the few inscriptions which we have 
found room to insert, and which have been furnished us by one of our 
numerous female correspondents, who has shown great taste in her 
choice. We have given a beautiful steel engraving, which adds much 
to the elegance of our present number. 





Mrs. Eunice Gov p, died March 4, 1841, aged 69. 
Decay, ye tenements of dust; 
Pillars of earthly pride, decay; 
A nobler mansion waits tho just. 
And Jesus has prepared the way. 


Henry Oren, youngest son of Oren and Mary Ellis, died March 16, 1841, 
aged 2 years, 
Sweet bud of hope: *Twas thine to bloom 
In fairer climes, ’mid brighter suns; 


Sleep on, my babe, thou loved and blest, ; 
I would not break thy peaceful rest. 
C. J. F. Brnney—Emily—[Beauatiful white marble sculptured child, enclosed 


in a marble frame and glass. } 
Shed not for her the bitter tear, 
Nor give the heart to vain regret; 
*Tis but the casket that lies here, 
The gem that filled it sparkles yet. 


Maria L. Cuitps, died July 14, 1841, aged 4 years 3 months. 
How sweet to think the cherub fair, 
That so on earth absorbed our love, 
Transplanted by an angel’s care, 
Blooms in the paradise above. 


Janez Georce Fisner died Jan. 10, 1826, aged 2 years. Mary Daven- 
port died April 4, 1831, aged 10 months. Charles Lowell diec Nov. 28, 1843, 
aged 7 years. 

° The mother gave in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above.” 





/ Mary, eldest daughter of S. and E. Willard, aged 21 years. 
Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above; 
: Souls like thine with God inherit 
4a Life and love. 
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ARTICLE CXVII. 


Letters on the Death Penalty--No. I. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


THovu SHALT NOT KILL. 


- George N. Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts, 
IR, 

[ Have ventured to address you in relation to your late official aet in con- 
demning a human being to death. You have signed the instrument. 
The Sheriff has done your bidding; the warrant has been read; the 
Clergyman has “entered on his sacred duties, and every effort is now 
to be made to render him as comfortable as possible, on the plan, I sup- 
pose, that physicians generally allow their incurable patients to freely 
indulge their appetites! 

Let us look at this matter calmly. You heard some of the arguments 
before the council. Messrs. Hodges and Aspinwall the prisoner’s counsel 
left nothing unsaid. You say, why address me now? What is to be 
done? ‘The time is appointed; the Sheriff, the clergy, and perhaps even 
the Surgeon to feel his quivering pulse, and prepare him for dissection! 
Bunt what of all that?) ‘he real question is, Is such a sacrifice neces- 
sary? Very few expected it. The vicious will applaud you; the blood- 
thirsty will rejoice that this venerable and ancient Commonwealth is 
again about to legalize their trade, 

Following the execution of Thomas Barrett in Worcester, four years 
since, under your authority, there has been e1GHT capital offences in 
that county alone, while there had not been one for twenty years be- 
fore! What a preventive of crime! Even ten days after that scene, a 
murder was committed within the very sight of the gallows! I stated 
‘this fact to your honourable council; yet you have ventured another ex- 
periment. 

But here we are on the verge of an execution in the old Bay 
State. ‘The old law of Noah has once more triumphed! You have cut 
through the body of Christ, and the prophets, and found a spot on 
which to rest the gallows. Yes; you can imagine that as the green 
earth was about to appear, and Noah, and his little company were 
about to tread a deluged world, that God from heaven then gave a com- 
mand that life should be taken for life. Let that pass. Let us come 
back to our good old, Puritanic city, and 1 think we may find an illus- 
tration to our purpose. I beg of you not to smile while | refer you to 
one of the acts of your Executive authority. It is but a few days ago 
that very gravely and deliberately our ancient, venerable, and Puritanic 
Commonwealth discussed, at the cost of a thousand dollars a day, and 
even to the exclusion of rail road and Bank stock, the very serious and 
solemn question whether the dogs, which even our puritanic Fathers 
preserved while they killed Indians, and which even our amiable gov- 
ernment once employed to kill the red men in Florida, should live or 
die. At last the iaw was passed; the warrant was read; the death- 
penalty commenced; the blood-money was paid. But in the very ope- 
ration of this law, it was soon seen that while your law sacrificed the 
dogs, it also sacrificed the very boys who had become their executioners ! 
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True, the price was not quite equal to that of killing a man. For that 


* deed the Commonwealth pays TWENTY dollars after the bill is made 


out and deposited in the Treasury. What a document to lay away for 
posterity! How keenly, it will be relished by the future butchers of our 
race! I would say,as Mrs, Child did of the invitations to the ‘ guests,” 
who were invited to see the execuion of John C. Colt, who, whoever, 
became his own executioner, as he had as good a right to as the govern- 
ment, that ‘‘it should be preserved for museums. Specimens should 
be kept, as relics of a barbarous age, for succeeding generations 
to wonder at. ‘They might be hung up in a frame; and the portrait of 
a New Zealand chief, picking the bones of an enemy of his tribe, would 
be an appropriate pendant.” But to return to the dog law. As a mo- 
dification, it was proposed that men should do the work, as their stout 
hearts could better bear the moral shock, and then to have the execu- 
tion take place privately, with only a few witnesses! ‘Then to run to 
the treasury for the blood money. But to be serious. That law taught 
you, and every body else that can ‘put two things together—cause and 
effect, a great truth. It taught that the very moment you throw the 
forms and sanctions of law around even the killing of a brute, that 
our community cannot bear such a bloody work. It is the legalizing 
that does the mischief. ‘The individual might kill his own dog without 
law, but when the Commonwealth becomes the executioner, then the 
whole affair wears another shape. It has taught more, that muzzling 
the animal will answer the purpose. So, Sir, why not muzzle that 
animal, that you have in Leverett St. Jail, for though I would not 
speak contemptibly of any being made in God’s image, yet it was shown 
that he was a mere animal in his moral conceptions of duty. His co- 
lor, his condition is against him. His ancestry, torn away from a fo- 
reign land by Christians, brought here by violence, and condemned to 
perpetual servitude, what else could be expected? We have sown the 
wind, and we must expect to reap the whirlwind. In heaven’s name, 
do not deprive a being of every advantage, intellectual and moral, and 
having made him a brute, hang him like one; aye, I pray you not to do 
this, especially, when we have just abolished the execution of the very 
dogs in our streets? ‘True, a priest is appointed to attend him, and 
wake up what little intellect, or soul there may be left.* 

Weil, perhaps, his darkened soul may be quickened to his fate. And 
what a waking up! I am half inclined to wish that he might never be 
awakened to know what condition of society he has to deal with. ‘Then 
what an entrance does his soul make before the Most High! Instead 
of leaving the world, surrounded by the highest Christian influences, 
he leaves it. by the hand of the hangman! Whata preparation! And 
if he is thus prepared to live, why then kill him? ‘This is, indeed, a 
grave question, but there is one far more grave than that. ‘Taking 
your views of futurity, if his poor, darkened soul is not ready, what 
then? Good heavens! Well may you ask, what then? Heaven and 
earth may ask, what then? Go home to your church, and over the 
communion service, fur I understand you are an officer there, ask what 
then? No; look at that higher altar; at your own conscience; throw 
off your official character, and before high heaven, repeat, if you can, 
that prayer of the great ‘Teacher, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” Go! and then take your fellow 
man, one for whom Christ died; one, weak, helpless, tempted, frail, like 


* This reminds one of the inimitab'e sarcasm of Shakespeare in the play:—- 

** Master Barnadine, what, hoa! your friend, the hangman! You must be 
so good, Sir to rise and be put to death ; pray, Master Barnadine awake till you 
are executed, and sleep afterward.”’—Measure for Measure, Act. IV. Scene 3. 
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yourself; one made in the image of God; go, and erect your scaffold; 
and, amid his shrieks and groans, innocent though he may be, hurl him 
into the presence of his God! 

But again, I would not sanction murder in any form, but [ do solemn- 
ly believe that the murder which your victim is said to have committed, 
(for you are not absolutely certain that you have got the right man,) 
would never have half the corrupting influence upon the community 
that your legal murder will have on the twenty-fifth day of May. Itmay 
be done privately, but what of that? Even the most senseless who can 
put a thought to a thought must see through this thin gauze of your 
law makers, that they are ashamed of their own work. What, Sir, 
you propose to benefit the Commonwealth, and all future generations, 
and yet your work must be done privately!’ No. In heaven's name, 
let the deed be done on our Common at the most holy time and by the 
most holy men. A Review conducted by your Baptist brethren in 
England recommends that the execution place be St. Paul’s Cathedral 
or Westminster Abbey, and that a Bishop or an Archbishop be the 
hangman! 

Do not skulk behind the stone walls of a miserable jail and there cool- 
ly put your victim to the torture. Give us the broad day and the public 
high-way! In fact why not have it during the religious anniversaries? 
Would it not give a zest to the ser vices of that holy week? Let all the 
benevolent societies pause and all the Sabbath Schools be assembled. 
Let it have all its sanctifying influences, especially, as this will proba- 
bly be the last man, for you would not have hung a woman, and per- 
chance, not even a while man, and possibly not even a man of wealth 
and possibly not even done this deed at all, but it has been covertly 
hinted to me that a few votes were lost last year because no one was 
executed. But let that pass. 

But should you not withdraw this order, for one I shall ask for a re- 
prieve. Give us time. A few days can make but little difference to 
you. Some other Friday than the twenty-fifth, (for I see you have se- 
lected the hangman’s day) would do as well. Pray, at least let us pass 
over our anniversaries. Let us sift this matter to the bottom, not as our 
Courts do, but with cleaner hands. Are you certain that Washington 
Goode (what a name to be hung!) is really the man? 

If this event must take place, why then let me recommend that every 
store be closed, every church be thrown open, every bell tolled, and that 
every man flee to the altar, and pray God in infinite mercy to forgive us 
that greatest of all sins in His sight, the snatching from His throne His 
prerogative and His alone, the right * to kill and to make alive.” 

But Ido not believe yet that you will execute your own law, if you 
do, you will execute your law indeed, for that law, I verily believe, will 
die on the very gallows with the criminal. I trust there will not be 
found a man to lend a rope, nor a Mechanic to build the gallows, nor a 
Sheriff to do the deed, nor a Witness to be present, nor a Clergyman to 
sanctify the act, nor a Surgeon, calm and quiet enough to stand and feel 
the quivering pulse. I trust that even the people of Concord will refuse 
to lend the poor remains of the gallows deposited in their Court House. 
Would you do the work if this should happen? Why not? 

It has beer suggested that you had better wait till some more respecta- 
ble man gets within the meshes of the law. It would have a better effect. 
You know when Dr. Dodd was hung in England, the whole kingdom 
was moved. Even Dr. Johnson’s great intellect and heart was poured 
out at the feet of the royal clemency. He was, a man of some conse- 
quence. And the result was that men of consequence contrived to com- 
mit the same great crime of forgery, till even a thousand of the richest 
bankers in England asked that the penalty might be done away. 
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Why, Sir, even the boys, and they are worth saving, for we have 
nothing else to make men, and even Governors of, are now saying in 
our streets, ‘it is only a nigger!” Really, Sir, heaven spare your rep- 
utation, and your Council, and your posterity, for [ fear that the very 
earth will cease before the stain will be washed out! 

But you reply to all this, it isthe law. Hang the law! Perhaps you 
may say itis a divinelaw. Grant it, if you please, but are you divinely 
commissioned? [| know to what law you refer. But that was not given, 
remember to a Commonwealth. Governor Briggs nor Massachusetts 
was probably not thought of atthat time. Suppose there is a law. 
What of that? Which think you stands the highest before the Great 
Jehovah, a Man or aun.ere parchment? In the sight of heaven, man is 
above all human institutions, above all human enactments; he is ‘‘a lit- 
tle lower than the angels.’? Beware how you break into the bloody 
house of life. Remember that laws were made for man and not man 
for the laws. Beware then, Say not that, your victim had no regard 
for life. Beware then that what he did in hot blood that you do not doin 
your cooler moments. But I must close. I have several other consid- 
erations to urge. 

Yours, respectfully, 


CHARLES SPEAR. 


MEETING IN THE PrisoneERs’ FrieND OrFice. The Standing Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, held 
a meeting at their rooms, March 27th, to take into consideration the approaching 
efecution of Washington Goode. )t was a spirited meeting. It was believed to 
be our duty to still use an influence to prevent this sad event. But to give more 
efficiency and directions to the whole matter, it was deemed proper to appoint a 
committee, whereupon several names were selected. We are glad that Walter 
Channing is placed atthe head. His and influence could not be better employed 
than in carrying forward a movement in which not only a single life is to be saved, 
bui thousands are also to be relieved from the most painful anxiety. Meetings 
will soon be held throughout our city, which will be, perhaps, continued up to the 
very day of the execution, and on the very day itself. The following gentlemen 
comprise the committee. 


WALTER CHANNING, M.D., WILLIAM ASPINWALL, Esgq., 
SAMUEL MAY, ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr., Esq., ELLIS GRA 
LORING, Esq., E. F. HODGES, Esq., FRANCIS JACKSON, H. 
1. BOWDITCH, M.D., Rev. JAMES F. CLARKE, WENDELL 
PHILLIPS, C. G. DAVIS, Esq., EDWARD HEAD, Esq., JOHN 
W. BROWNE, Esq., CHARLES SPEAR, J. A. ANDREW, Esq., 
JOHN M. SPEAR. 





Petitions for Washington Goode. 


Beiow will be found a form of petition for this man now under sentence of death. 
The execution is to take place on the twenty-fifth day of May. So that our 
friends must be active. Let every man and woman throughout the Commonwealth 
send in their names, Let the Governor and Council feel the voice of the people. 
There is hope yet. Let meetings be held. Now is the time. Let the friends of 
the cause remember too, that sacrifices are to be made, not simply for the man 
alone, but to prevent the whole community, especially our fair city, from receiving 
such a shock as no execution ever before produced. Already there has been a 


general outburst of indignation. Let the State be spared the disgraceful scenes 
connected with an execution. 


To his Excellency, the Governor, the Honorable Council, 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED ASK FOR A COMMUTATION OF PUNISHMENT 
IN THE CASE OF WASHINGTON GOODE. 
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1.—PICTORIAL NATIONAL LIBRARY. Boston: Wm. Simqnds & Co., 12 School Street. 
Published monthly. $2 a year. 
This work is embellished with fine wood engravings, and makes an exceedingly interesting 
volume of 624 royal pages. The contents are rich and varied, many articles being furnished 


expressly. The typography is neat, and the whole appears to be well calculated to interest 
the family circle. 


2.—SARTAIN’S UNION MAGAZINE of Literature and Art. Philadelphia. Editors: Mrs. 
C. M. Kirkvanp, Prof. J.8 Harr. Engravings: I. The First Appeal; 11. John the Baptist 
Preaching; Ill. A Tulip; IV. Inez and Cordova; V. ‘The Black Rover escaping Seaward; 
Vi. Steinhaueser’s Head of Christ: VII. Milton’s Paradise; VILL. The Italian Paradise; 1X. 
The Camelia; X. Music. 
We felt confident when this monthty passed into the hands of Sartain that it would surpass 
in elegance nearly every periodical in the country. So it has turned out. Noman has a better 


taste or more facilities. Three numbers have been issued this year. We commend it to the 
reading public. 


3.—CHRISTIAN AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. London: 

John Chapman, 142 Strand. 

This number opens with a rich article from Rev. Orville Dewey, entitled The Crisis of Free- 
dom in the Old World and the New. Itisa spirit-stirring composition, and will amply repay 
a careful perusal. 

The whole number is excellent and we can always welcome the work for its high and ele- 
vated tone. Some of the ablest writers in the land contribute to its columns. Rev. Alvan 
Lamson and Rev. Ezra Gannett are the Editors. The enterprising proprietors get up the work 


in good style, the typographical ap8earance is neat, and the pericdical does credit to American 
literature. Price $4 00 a year 


4.—LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Boston: 265 Tremont St. 

The design of this weekly publication is to give selections from the most valuable maga- 
zines of the day, especially those of Europe, not usually within reach of the ordinary reader. 
The work is published at a cheap price; only 12 1-2 cts a number. The work is ably edited, 
and the various articles give the reader a fine view of Biography, Histcry, Art, Theclogy, 
Medicine and Law. To those who would keep up with the times, we reccommend the Age. 


5.—GRAHAM’S AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Philadelphia: S. D. Patterson & 

Co. $3 a year. Engravings:—l. Christ weeping over Jerusalem: Il. Why Don’t he come?; 

Ill. The Bridal Night; 1¥V The Plantation of Gen. Taylor; V. Music. 

This monthly is prepared in fine style. We have gazed with intense interest on that exquiste- 
ly drawn engraving of the Saviour weeping over Jerusalem. We are always glad to find such 
engravings. ‘They do much to humanize seciety. In this instance, the reader is led back to 
one of the most interesting scenes in the life of the Redeemer: a scene which the artist here 
has admirably presented. It isa rich gem. It is worth a thousand engravings representing 
Courtship and Marriage. The publishers have throughout given us a good number. 


6—THE MASSACITUSETTS QUARTERLY. No. VI. March, 1849. Boston: Coolidge & 
Wiley. Tueopore Parker, Editor. 
This work contains the following articles: — 
I. The German Revolution of 1846. 

Il. The Eternity of God. 

Ill. Discovery of America by the Norsemen. 

{V. Character of Mr. Prescott as a Historian. 

V. Oxford Poetry. 

VI. Short Reviews. 

“ Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Religion and Humanity,” we are told will all find a place 
in this Review. The first article is a grand review of the stirring scenes that have convulsed 
Europe during the past year. The second is a sublime description of the Eternity of God ina 
Hymn. translated from the German. Accompanying the poem, is the original, so that the 
learned may judge of the faithfulness of the translation: It reminds us of the sublime Poem 
on God translated by Bowring from one of the Russian poets. The next article is an attempt 
to-bring out the peculiarities of Prescott asa Historian. The style here reveals the Editor. 
It is pure, manly, dignified, strong, severe. He seems to have no blind admiration for one 
whom nearly all the literary circles of the land are praising. He thinks Mr. Prescott lives 
about far enough to judge correctly of the age about which he writes. He thinks his theme 
gave great scope for his genius. On the whole, the article is well written. In closing our re- 
marks, we would suggest kindly to one who wishes so well to humanity, that shorter articles 
would not enly be more effective, but would be more widely read. 
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7.—PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. London; Willougnby & Co. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
Incorporated with this periodical is Howitt’s Journal. The series commenced Jast August. 

The American reader will hail this pubiication with pleasure. The work is adorned with 

spirited wood evgravings.and contains a great variety of articles. As we have arranged for 


the regular reception of the work, our readers may expect a poem or an essay now and then. 
Already we have our eye on a fine poetical Sketch. 


8.—HOLDEN’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE. March, 1849. New York. 

This elegant monthly is again on our table, stored with interesting articles and filled with 
elegant lilustrations. ‘* The Pilgrimages to English Shrines” is especially worthy of com- 
mendation. The Sketch of Rev. Robert Baird, with a Portrait will be read with deep interest, 
as he has made the tour of Europe, and is well known from his popular Lectures. 


9.—THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. Rev. Darius Mean, Editor. New York, 124 Nassau 

St. 

Right glad are we to find this work again on our tuble. We cannot do without it. The Jan- 
uary and February numbers are both before us. In the former, we find the following engrav- 
ings;—Monument of Samuel Mitchill, M. D.,L.L. D. Also the Swiss Cottage. The table of 
contents as tisnal is original, and there are several excellent articles. In the February number 
we find ** Washington’s House, Mt. Vernon.” Also the “ Halt above the North End of the 
Dead Sea.” The fine engraving of the Fashions, wiil, of course, please the ladies. Among 
the contributors we find the standard writers of the day. The work is elegantly printed, and 


from its well-earned popularity, receives, as it deserves, a large share of patronage. Terms, 
$3 a years 


10.—THE NEW ENGLAND OFFERING. March. Lowell: T. W. Harris. $1 year. 
We had missed this excellent work, but on reminding the Editress, the accomplished Har- 
riet Farley, we were politely informed that it was at our service. The work fills up a space 
that no other periodical occupies. Many have the impression that Females have no taste for 
composition. This Journal corrects that impression. Whoever looks into it will find Essays 
and Poems that do honor to the writers. Miss Farley is doing a good work for her sex in pub- 
lishing the * Offering.” We trust that her patrons will remember that she needs encourage- 


ment. Lec her sex come nobly to the work, and let the “ sterner” sex show their gallantry by 
sending the names of their fair acquaintances. 


1l.—HUNT’S MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE. March. New York. 

Our friend , we see has been put to serious inconvenience and loss by fire. But he makes up 
for all delay by giving us his periodical in » new dress. He gives us a rich table of contents; 
embracing Stat istics of Mining, Banking, Canals, Rail-roads, Reviews, etc. Weare glad to 
find an article on the Proposed Rail Road across the Isthmus of Panama. That article must 
be read with the deepest interest. Another grand article will be met at the very opening of 
the work: “ The British Empire in the East.” But where all is so excellent, we forbear to 
make any more exceptions. It is enough to say of this work that it fills a space occupied by 
no other, and that even the British Parliament in a labored compilation of Statistics was glad 
to avail itself of the labors of the Merchant’s Magazine. Stitched with the work is the Speech 
of J. A. Pearce of Maryland on the Coast Survey of the United States, delivered in the Senate, 
Feb. 17, 1849. 


12.—AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. Conducted by the Instructors 

of the American Asylum. Vol. II. No.2. January, 1849. Hartford: Brown & Parsons. 

Whoever looks at the literature of modern time, especially at the Jarge and increasing Jist 
of periodicals, will be pleasingly struck with one benevolent and instructive feature. Not 
only does each sect and party, religious and political, have its periodical to present the dis- 
tinetive features of its principles, but beyond all this. each form of suffering humanity now 
has its weekly or monthly. The work before us reminds us of this pleasing fact. Looking 
about us, we find the ‘*‘Seamen’s Friend,” the “ Orphan’s Advocate,” and even the Insane 
have their Journal. Then if we may allude to our own work, even the Prisoner now has his 
“Friend.” Now the Deaf and Dumb speak to us through the Press. We shall not be sur- 
prised hereafter to find even the Annals of the Idiot. Such surprising progress is now made, 
that even to unstop the deaf ear, to unclose the sightless eye, to teach the dumb, the deaf, the 
blind, and even the smell-less, (to coin a word) is thonght to be a mere matter of course. And 
now even the whole physica] frame is to be so far improved that the God-like Intellect can 
speak out of its hitherto living tomb. What rapid! what-grand strides! But to come back to 
the periodical before us. Here is a fine work published quarterly at $1 8 year. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Among the engravings which we have received, we must name two of special beauty. They 
are fine specimens of Art. 

Reveris.—This is from Samuel D. Patterson & Co., Philadelphia, the enterprising proprie- 
tor of Graham's Magazine. lt is engraved by G.R. Hall. Itisagem. We have scarcely seeu 
a finer specimen of engraving. There is a thoughtfulness, calmness and purity in the counte- 
nance which is beatiful indeed. It is executed in the highest style of art. And yet the Prop- 
rrietors offer to give this to any one who will send one year’s subscription to their Magazine. 


We thank them for this valuable present and in turn we shall be happy to aid their in the cir 
culation of their periodical. 
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JernusaLem.—This is a most elegant Lithograph from a Sketch by Dicks of London. It 
was executed by J. H. Bufford & Co., Boston We had no conception that this art had arriv- 
ed at such a high state of perfection. d 

The plan coutains a view of Jerusalem before its destruction by Titus, from the celebrated 
Brunnetti Mode). The proprietor is our friend, NATHANIEL SouTHwarp. who is exhibiting 
this Model in our towns and villages to hundreds and thousands. This engraving should be in 
all our Sunday Schools, and in every family. No devout man can look on it without having 
his mind carried back to that most interesting portion of our earth, where so many sublime 
miracles were wrought, and where Heaven made so many grand displays of infinite goodness, 
wisdom and power. ‘ 

Mr. Southward deserves the thanks of the whole christian community, for his labors in 
bringing out so distinctly this sacred spot. Here we have now a splendid engraving of the 
very spot where our Lord lived and suffered for humanity. In looking on this picture one al- 
most imagines that he sees the Temple, with its innumerable and stately dwellings, covered 
with plates of gold, its roof planted with the lofty spear-heads of gold, the most precious mar- 
ble and metals everywhere flashing back the day. Here you behold this most magnificent edi- 
fice. Whoever purchases this noble picture has not simply before him a true representation of 
* the City of our God,” but he has also one of the most perfect specimens of art. We trust 
that our friend Southard will receive that encouragement which his labors so eminently de- 
serve. 





TO CORRESPON DENTS.—S8. G. BAGLEY.—We are pleased at her interest in our labor. 
If she obtains the situation to which she alludes, she will, of course, forward such facts as may 
come within her observation. (In regard to her suggestions about the second celebration of 
the Birth-day of John Howard in September, we can only suy that we shall carry out the plan 
of a Fair or aLevee. Already have letters been sent to Europe and elsewhere relative to this 
interesting event in history, and there is little doubt but the day will be celebrated in a man- 
ner worthy of the eccasion. 

CHARLES E. BERRY, Louisburgh, Pa. His article will appear soon. We shall always 
remember his kindness, The interview that he has given will be read with interest. We 
thank him also for that excellent scrap of poetry, "The Felon,” by Judge Lewis. 

SARAH CROSBY Groton, N. H. If she could send a shorter and more concise account of 
the history of Rev.Mr Dudley,now under sentence of death in her State, we should be glad. 
If she will seid any amount, however small, we will enter her as « subscriber. Our lose is 
so great that we must insist on advance payment. Will she let ushear from her on receiving 
the single number that we send? 

Hon. JOHN G. PALFREY.—We are glad to hear from him, and a reply to the letter will 
be published in our next. 

G. W. GARDNER, Nantucket.—His letter is on file. 
can for the young man in the House of Correction. 

GEORGE E. BAKER, our New York Correspondent. We shall always be happy to hear 
from him. The Report is very valuable, but we received it too late for the April number. In 
our next, he may expeet to see the whole article. We will send the Magazine as di- 
rected. 

Prof. UPHAM.—Will he send us the Poetry written by a young man, formerly of Bowdoin 
College, but who afterwards became an inmate of the prison ? 

Mrs. J.C. NEAL, Philadelphia. Our readers will be much pleased with her Prisoners’ Even- 
ing Hymn, which will appear in our next. May we not depend on her fur an occasional arti- 
cle?) We regularly receive now her Saturday Gazette. Her poem in the Odd Fellow’s Offer- 
ing, we hope to insert in some future number. 


We shall be happy to do what we 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS,—The friends of the cause would do us a great favor to send 
the amount of thelr subscriptions. Very few are aware of the weekly expences of a publica- 
cation of this nature. Having no advertising patronage, of course it must depend on its sub- 
scription list. Every arrangement we make, must be cash. Some of our subscribers are, 
doubtless ready and have been some waiting » long time for some agent to call on them. We 
can only say, that itis difficult to procure an agent. Then why should we incur this expense? 
Do not wait, Tell your Postmaster to send the amount. Then see if you connot get one 
new subseriber. The Magazine bei®g now so widely known, and so permanently established, 
that you need not hesitate to recommend it to the friends of humanity. 


RECEIPTS from February 8, to March 8:— 

J.P. Kingsbury, Saugus, Ms. 82 00; W. Hinckley, Hyannis, 2 00; E. Johnson, Sturbridge, 
100; J. M. Pierce, Lynn, 2 00; B. F Russell, W. Cambridge, 0 32; John Schouler, 033; Wm. 
“L. Clark, 133; W. Burke, jr., N. Dartmouth, 0 33; W. H. George, Wrentham, 6 33; Gen. E. 
Cobb, Brewster, 3 25; Nathan Wyman, Woburn, 2 00; J. Brown, Westminster, 2 00; 8. Clay, 
Lowell, 200; T. Cotting, Medford, 2 00; J. Slater, Boston, 200 H. Jenkins, 2 00; Mr. Noyes, 
200; B. Hunton, Canton, Ms. 38; W.H. Hull, Sudbury, 200; J. H. Hatch, Springfield, 2 00; 
8. Henry, Palmer, 2 00; W. Gray, Boston, Hon. J. Quincy, 2 00; J. P. Blanchard, 2 00; Josiah 
Gooding, 2 67; J. Thompson, 1 50; H. E. Burton, So. Adams, 1 38; 8. Lane. Chelsea, 2 00; D 
W. Smith, 200; D. D. Wendell, 2 00! H. Sargent. 2 00; Mrs. 8, Whittier, 148; N. L. Thayer 
200; C. F. Tucker, Needham, 4 00; J. P. Simpson, Boston, ] 00; A. Burrage, 2 00; H. K. Han- 
cock, 2 00; 8. 8. Curtis, 2 00; J. 8. Lee, W. Brattleboro’, 1 00; G. Moore, Norwich, Ct. 2 00; 
B. Stetson, Hanson, 2 00; C. Swift, Sandwich, 2 00; J. Houghton, Roxbury, 200; B. Sheridan, 
Boston, 2 00; M. Gule, 200; G. P. Hawkins, Fitchburg, 2 00; J.P. Lyon, Abington, 2 60; 8. 
E. Brown, 3 33; C. Stetson Charlestown 2 00; Hollis, Hanover, 1 79. 


